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The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


Here is Lena Horne’s own intimate story revealing heart- 
breaks and difficulties that almost blocked her path to stardom 


MY LIFE STORY 


BY LENA HORNE 


Reprinted from True Confessions 


OMETIMES, as I sing, the scene 

becomes unreal. I am beneath 

the spotlight, a band playing, a 
vast audience listening. .. . 

Is it really true? Has my dream 
come true? 

The sensation vanishes. It’s a fact; 
Iam a movie star today. 

Between shows one afternoon last 
summer, my daughter Gail and I 
visited a Times Square restaurant for 
a sandwich and a glass of milk. Our 
waitress was strikingly beautiful— 
tich chestnut hair, green eyes and 
finely chiseled features. 

“You're Lena Horne, aren’t you?” 
she asked. I smiled, nodded. “I love 
your records,”’ she went on. ‘I’ve lots 
of them at home.” She laughed a 
little ruefully. ‘I came to New York 
five years ago with a million dreams. 
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People back home said I have a voice 
‘out of this world.’ I’ve had a few 
singing engagements here, so be- 
tween jobs I wait on tables. It’s hard 
making a dream come true, isn’t it?” 

I told her how hard it really is and 
how lucky I have been. I knew how 
she felt—early expectations, false 
starts, brief thrills and longer disap- 
pointments. I could imagine her, sit- 
ting at home nights, listening to stars 
singing on the radio or poring over 
some magazines, reading about what 
they wear and how they live. 

The little waitress was still dream- 
ing. I was apparently living my girl- 
hood dream. 

Yet, in that encounter over a res- 
taurant table, I could not tell her all 
my story, nor that not all my dreams 
had come true. 


Reprinted from True Confessions (April, 1949) 
Copyright, 1949, Fawcett Publications, Inc. 
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For she is white. And I am a 
Negro. 

Iam no heroine. Whatever success 
came my way came, as the song says, 
quite naturally. I was lucky to have 
been born with this face and a voice 
which sings pleasingly. 

But we all have natural gifts of 
one kind or another. We all can 
realize our destinies if fortune smiles 
and we try hard enough. 

My earliest dream was to become 
pretty much what I am today. And 
that is the dream which sometimes 
comes back to me vividly at the very 
moment when I am doing what I al- 
ways wanted to do. 

My second dream is only partially 
realized. It is to be accepted every- 
where not because of my special gifts 
and good fortune, but because I am a 
human being—no more and no less 
than those millions of others who are 
less fortunate than I. 

Being a Negro is not just having a 
skin darker than most of the people 
in your town. At first you don’t even 
know what you are; you're just a 
child like other children. A writer 
might describe your skin as dim 
brown, clear brown, rich brown, 
chestnut, copper, bronze, mahogany, 
pure black or near-white. All you 
know is that you have hands, feet, 
eyes and a hungry mouth. 

For seven years I didn’t know that 
pigmentation of the skin divides the 
people of the world into two great 
groups, “Colored” and “Uncolored.” 

My grandparents and my father 
civil-service workers. |My 
mother had been an actress. We lived 
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in a comfortable old house in Brook- 
lyn. My elders liked good books and 
music and they spoke perfect English, 
I found friends, never noticing the 
color of their skins. 

Then, when I was 7, my sheltered 
life ended. I had been living as nor- 
mally as any other little girl of my 
age and circumstances. Suddenly my 
father was gone and my mother fell 
ill with rheumatism. 

“We're going a long way from 
here,” Mother said. ‘We're going to 
take a train, Lena, to a place where 
it’s warm all the time.” 

I was thrilled, excited. I'd never 
been on a railroad train, I'd never 
seen a palm tree and we were going to 
Miami, Florida, 1,500 miles away! 

The Pullman car was richly uphol- 
stered, the seats deep and comfort- 
able. Mother sat with one leg upon 
a footstool to ease her pain. I roamed 
about the car and people smiled at 
me. I was happy. 

But at Washington a porter carried 
our bags into another car. There we 
occupied a narrow double seat with 
a straight back. I could see the agony 
in Mother's eyes. I didn’t notice that 
everyone else in the car was datk- 
skinned. 

I became restless so I wandered 
away, opening a door, then another. 
I was in a Pullman car. I didn’t notice 
that all the passengers were white. 

“Hey, you!” cried the conductor. 
“Get back where you belong!” 

I was less shocked than indignant. 
“Why should I?” I innocently asked, 
as I planted my feet on the floor. 

“Get goin’.” He seized my arm 
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and shoved me along the aisle, 
through the doors and back into the 
coach. 

“Why can’t I go in there?” I asked 
Mother as I burst into tears. “Why 
can't you sit nice and comfortable on 
one of those seats?’ 

“Just can’t, that’s all,”” she said. 

Miami's buildings were a brilliant, 
dazzling white and the palm trees 
tossed in the soft breeze, and the 
ocean was emerald green. But we 
went to live in a shabby boarding- 
house on a mean street, and my moth- 
et, recovering from her illness, got a 
job as a maid to an actress in a night 
club. 

Even then I didn’t quite realize 
that-I was a Negro. True, all the 
children in my school were Negroes 
and the streets, the house where we 
lived were frequented only by Ne- 
groes, almost all of whom were 
darker than Mother and myself. 

This alone should have been 
enough to make me conscious of my 
“difference,” but it would not have 
affected me otherwise if I had not 
been constantly reminded that my 
world was ‘different’ too. The broad 
beaches, the shade of tall palm trees 
were not for me. I could not enter 
shining white buildings or palatial 
theaters. I could not even sit on a 
bench in the beautifully landscaped 
parks. I could not stop at a drug- 
store for a soda. If Mother took me 
toa dress shop, no clerk would wait 
on me or fit me and if I touched a 
gatment, Mother was forced to buy it. 

One evening a brawl started in a 
tent show pitched on a vacant lot be- 
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tween the great white city and the 
drab Negro quarter. I don’t know 
what happened but I vividly recall 
how the landlady became panicky 
and locked all the doors, pulled down 
the shades and cried, “Oh, God, 
they'll kill us!” We sat trembling in 
darkness as heavy footsteps pounced 
the pavements and angry voices 
surged. 

“I'm going to take you away from 
here, Lena,” Mother said as she 
wiped away my tears. “Tomorrow I'll 
phone your uncle in Georgia.” 

That's how it happened that I 
spent nearly two years in a little 
Georgia Negro community where my 
uncle was dean of an agricultural 
college. 

There I never saw a white face. I 
was frightened no more. I was among 
friends. Mother remained in Miami 
and time passed. 

I knew I was a Negro, all right, but 
I was still too young to understand 
what had happened. I was still too 
young to dream... . 

My girlhood dream began when I 
was 15. I had long since returned 
from the South and was reunited 
with Mother. She had remarried, her 
husband was a white Cuban, and I 
was attending Girls’ High School in 
Brooklyn. My life had fallen into a 
pattern of classwork, play and high 
hopes for the future. 

Everyone said I had a nice voice. I 
could gaze into my mirror and see 
that I was attractive. Mother had been 
an actress, why not I? 

The birth of a dream is a glarious 
moment in a girl’s life. The idea 


comes, she nurses it, holds it close 
to her heart; it’s in her mind at wak- 
ing and as she goes to sleep at night. 
And if she is dreaming of a theatrical 
career, the goal is dazzling, the re- 
wards beyond her imagination. 

She studies, practices, tries out her 
talents privately, hears the encourag- 
ing words of friends and her family. 
If she happens to live in a large city 
as I did, her problem is immeasur- 
ably simpler for she will meet others 
who cherish the same dream and for 
a subway fare she may try her luck at 
one of the many theaters in the 
raetropolis. 

One day Mother said to me, ‘You 
might as well know the truth, Lena. 
We're flat broke and your stepfather 
can’t find work. I’m not well enough 
to go back to the stage.” 

My heart leaped. “Mama,” I said, 
“I can quit school and try for a job.” 

“You're too young,” she replied. 
“And what kind of a job would you 
get?” 

“In a chorus. I can dance well 
enough. I'll learn how to sing and 
act.”” 

If you make the theatrical rounds 
you'll see mothers and daughters, the 
latter carrying a little bag containing 
make-up and rehearsal costume. They 
hurry from theater to theater. On 
stage the girls stand in line and the 
director selects those who appeal to 
his trained eye. Then they display 


their dancing skill. Even those with . 


no experience must begin sometime. 
They do a time-step, taps, a ballet 
step or two and they're in. 

In 1933 Negro girls were seldom 
engaged except for a rare all-Negro 
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musical show. I didn’t know this 
then. In Harlem, however, night 
clubs attracted large audiences. 

After I discovered that I couldn't 
find a job on Broadway, one of Moth- 
er’s theatrical friends suggested that 
we visit a famous Harlem night spot 
where a new show was being cast. 
With almost ridiculous ease I was 
hired as a chorus girl. 

Imagine the thrill I felt at rehears- 
ing for a real show, trying on spec- 
tacular costumes and being one of the 
glamorous line of chorus girls! I was 
young, gay, ambitious! 

The biggest thrill was knowing 
that I was taking the first step to- 
ward realizing my dream, or a part 
of it. My waking hours, my nights, 
even at earliest dawn my mind was 
full of my dream and the feeling 
that I was standing on the threshold 
of realization of it. 

And then opening night, the great- 
est of all Negro bands playing bril- 
liant jazz, the room crowded with 
merrymakers, couples swaying to the 
throbbing rhythms and I a part of it 
all! 

I didn’t know it yet but behind the 
scenes lay grim reality. The club was 
owned by white men, members of 
The Gang, an organization which 
controlled most New York night re- 
sorts. We girls did not belong to a 
chorus organization such as_ that 
which protected the white girls in 
downtown theaters and night clubs. 
Our pay was $25 a week. We were 
expected to appear nightly at the club 
and to play in Harlem vaudeville 
theaters and at benefits with no extra 
pay. Some accepted this back-break- 
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ing routine as I did in the hope of 
launching a career. Others submitted 
because anything was preferable to 
the drabness of their homes. 

Slowly, as the months passed, my 

joy vanished and my dreams became 
fainter. There was a way of getting 
ahead but it could never be my way. 
I became tired and my health was 
affected. Much as my mother needed 
my small pay, she decided I should 
uit. 
M she visited the club and told the 
manager I was handing in my notice. 
“I'm sorry, Mrs. Horne,’’ he said. “I 
guess you haven't read Lena’s con- 
tract. She can’t quit.’” When Mother 
protested his manner changed. He 
heaped obscenities upon her. Hyster- 
ically, she fled from his office. 

The next day my stepfather, an- 
gered by Mother’s tale of mistreat- 
ment, rushed to the club. The man- 
ager listened. ““Wait here a minute, 
I'll see the big boss,” he said. He 
went out and two thugs entered the 
room, manhandled my stepfather and 
threw him out into the street. 

I danced that night with my legs 
trembling and my heart in my mouth. 
Mother was afraid to enter the club. 
Long past midnight she waited for 
me on the street. 

“I think I’ve found a way out,” she 
sid as we walked to the subway. 
"Noble Sissle is looking for girls. 


Perhaps it sounds like 10-20-30 
melodrama to say that I fled from 
New York but it’s true. The Gang 
was then on its last legs but it was 
still powerful. Perhaps we were over- 
imaginative and no thugs would have 
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kidnapped me if I had just stayed. 
away. 

Anyhow, we literally did flee, 
Mother and I, and I became a mem- 
ber of Noble Sissle’s famous all- 
Negro company then touring the 
country. 

Mr. Sissle was a band leader who 
had won fame during the first World 
War. He was of an older generation 
with old-fashioned ideas. His com- 
pany toured North and South, ap- 
pearing in theaters, auditoriums, 
country clubs and dance halls. 

When he told me I could do a solo 
number I was too overjoyed to thank 
him. This was heavenly. The sordid- 
ness of that gaudy Harlem night club 
had been due to the viciousness of its 
white owners, I believed. Now,:a solo: 
artist, I'd be safe and with my own 
people. For I was acquiring a bitter 
attitude toward whites, secluding my- 
self behind walls of prejudice. I was 
happy, believe it or not, to accept 
segregation. 

What this means is difficult to un- 
derstand when you are a Negro. At 
first even I didn’t grasp the meaning 
of Mr. Sissle’s words when he gave 
me his advice in a fatherly way. 

“You've never been away from 
home,” he told me. “Customs differ 
in different parts of our country, even 
from city to city. As a Negro girl you 
must remember not to question these 
customs. Always be dignified and 
polite. Never talk back .no matter 
what people say. Others may forget 
you're Colored; you can’t afford to. 
You'll receive invitations to visit 
white homes, turn them down. Never 
talk or laugh loudly. If you want to 
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see the show after your number's 
over, sit in the balcony. Don’t make 
yourself conspicuous by laughing or 
applauding. If there’s no balcony, 
stay in your dressing room.” 

Most teen-agers are overwhelmed 
with adult advice, most of which 
they promptly forget. None of us 
who toured with Mr. Sissle dared 
forget his advice. We were reminded 
of our “‘inferiority’”’ at every moment 
by indifferent or hostile glances or re- 
marks. When we were hungry we 
had to travel far from the theater 
to eat a meal. When we were worn 
out by long train or bus trips and our 
_ work we had to motor miles to a bed. 
Once Mother and I slept in a hay- 
stack for lack of a home or hotel 
which would receive us. Once we lay 
awake until dawn in a circus barracks 
on the outskirts of an Indiana city. 

I could have withstood physical 
discomforts but how was I to develop 
as an artist if I could never be my 
true self? Nights I sang, danced, 
smiled at an apparently appreciative 
audience. Then the curtain fell, the 
audience vanished and I was alone 
with bitter thoughts. 

Little by little my dream of quick 
success receded. Little by little I was 
becoming a sawdust jack-in-the-box 
popping into view, then disappearing 
as the lid of the box of segregation 
was snapped shut. No flowering of 
personality for me, no enrichment of 
talent through human understanding. 
I returned to New York. 

I felt that my theatrical career was 
over. 

Back home once more, I met a boy. 


We strolled hand in hand through a 
Brooklyn park. “I know you won't 
have much fun if you marcy me, 
You'll just be another Negro: wife. 
I'll never make much money, few of 
us do, but I love you and—’’ 

I liked the way Louis Jones put it. 
He was facing reality. It was about 
time that I did. I married him. 

Our iittle home was in Pittsburgh. 
Soon children came, Gail and Teddy, 
I did all the things wives of wage. 
earning husbands are supposed to do; 
I washed, cooked, cleaned, cared for 
my family. 

I've read many a story based on 
the theme of marriage versus a career. 
Sometimes the woman gives up fame 
and fortune for a humble home, 
sometimes she manages to solve the 
problem of family duties and living 
her own life. 

I faced no such problems. I be- 
lieved my future would be like my 
present—uneventful, obscure. 

Yet, far from the theater, I was 
really taking a first long step forward 
toward my goal. I was about to un- 
dergo an experience which would 
teach me that the fault lay not so 
much with the world as in my own 
mind. 

I had thought myself a special kind 
of person. Whites had abused me. 
Negroes, especially those with darker 
skins than mine, bowed their heads 
and bent their backs. I thought these 
were indisputable, unchangeable 
facts. 

Then Louis joined a young peo 
ple’s political club. One evening 4s 
we sat in our tiny parlor he said, 
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“Lena, you can help me in the com- 
ing political campaign.” 

“Politics?” I scoffed. “What do I 
know about such things?” 

He tried to explain it to me. Times 
had been hard, Hitler was running 
amok in Europe and the local candi- 
date for Congress was a “good guy” 
who seemed to know a few of the 
answers. 

So I attended a meeting with Louis. 
Whites were present, in fact more 
whites than Negroes. 

One Sunday morning Louis said, 
“Let’s go calling on our neighbors.” 

It was easy to talk to Negroes, but 
I recall how diffident I was as I en- 
tered the first white family’s home. A 
solid-looking blond man and _ his 
wife, worn by housework, talked to 
us about their five children, rent 
problems and the war that was shap- 


ing up. I was amazed—they really 


wanted to talk to us. Soon I dis- 
covered that our white neighbors 
were no different than us. They too 
were poor and they too suffered from 
prejudice. 
It was a thrilling discovery for me. 
_ I was not all alone in a Negro sub- 
world. I made friends, white friends 
—Mrs. Malcyuzinski, Mrs. Green- 
berg, Mrs. O'Shea welcomed me into 
their homes. Sometimes we disagreed 
but our heated arguments were 
friendly for all that because we un- 
derstood each other. We would chat 
over coffee and cake. They ignored 
my black hair and my shaded skin. 
They let me into the intimate secrets 
of their tives, told me of their hopes 
and aspirations and they were much 
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the same as mine, to live in peace and 
security. 

The wall of prejudice and hatred 
began to dissolve. I began to under- 
stand how wrong I had been in avoid- 
ing those with skins of a different 
shade than mine. On the other side of 
the wall I had friends. And so my 
other dream began to take shape and 
form, a dream of brotherhood and 
equality among men where you were 
judged by what you did, not by the 
color of your skin. 

Hope was rekindled in my heart as 
my new dream took shape. There was 
still a chance that I could find a place 
in my chosen profession, the theater. 
If I could only find it, my children 
would receive a better education and 
live a healthier and happier life. And 
I would be better equipped to fight 
prejudice and hatred. 

Then one day I took a trip to New 

Times were really changing. Plays 
about Negroes as they really are were 
being produced on Broadway and in 
the Federal Theater Negroes were 
starring. One day Clarence Robinson, 
a friend with theatrical connections, 
came to my mother’s apartment. 

““Where’s Lena?” he asked. 

“She went to the movies,” Mother 
told him and she directed him to the 
theater I was attending. 

He wandered up and down the 
theater aisle until he found me. In 
the lobby he said, ‘Charlie Barnett’s 
singer has laryngitis, Lena. Rush up 
to the Windsor Theater and give him 
an audition. I know you can make it.” 

“But that’s a white band,” I said. 

Impatiently he exclaimed, “But 
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there’s no color line in jazz music, 
Lena. Negro musicians from New 
Orleans have taught swing to white 
musicians. You know perfectly well 
they're playing together side by side 
in many bands.” 

And so I took the next step toward 
realizing my dream. And it wasn’t 
a simple step. It was a daring leap 
forward. As Clarence had said, 
Charlie Barnett didn’t seem to notice 
that I was Negro. He listened as I 
tremblingly sang. He smiled as I 
finished and said, “You'll do” 

I couldn’t believe it. An hour ear- 
lier I had been staring at a movie 
screen, subconsciously wishing that I 
could somehow find my way back 
into that glamorous world of make- 
believe and just as certain that it 
would never happen. And now I was 
a featured singer with a band, even 
more astonishing, a white band. 

Everything was just as Clarence 
_had said. Charlie was not only my 
leader but also my friend. His side- 
men treated me as an equal, even 
though I was Negro. We ate together, 
attended social affairs together, 
worked together on numbers. 

In New York, jive fans whistled, 
stamped and cheered as the band 
played and I sang. But a swing band 
cannot survive on metropolitan en- 
gagements alone. It must play in 
smaller cities and towns, on campuses 
and at country clubs. 

The first time I sat with my fellow 
musicians in an upstate New York 
public restaurant the head waiter said, 
“I'm sorry, miss, but we can’t serve 
_ you.”” The musicians were outraged. 
I nearly wept. Soon I faced an old 
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problem. The band would book 
rooms at a hotel and I could not be 
admitted. Or the band might ride the 
public elevator to a radio studio and 
I would be asked to use the freight 
car. Perplexing questions assailed me, 
Dared I dance with a musician friend 
after I had sung at a campus ball or 
would I be asked to stay where I be- 
longed? Was it possible that the 


‘hostess at a country club could say, 


“Oh, Mr. Barnett, I didn’t know your 
singer was Colored. I'm afraid our 
ladies wouldn't like to hear her sing. 
... Yes, it was possible and true, 

I didn’t quit. I didn’t give up. I 
asked for my release to protect those 
fine musicians who were only too 
eager to protect me. Again I returned 
to New York. 

My thoughts were stormy. I knew 
I could sing. I knew I wasn't inferior 
to other girls who were winning 
fame. The only thing that was wrong 
was something I couldn't help—I was 
a Negro. 

One day I met John Hammond, 
Jr., an authority on jazz. “I know 
where you can get a night club job,” 
he said. I shook my head. Night 
clubs? I remembered my Harlem 
experience. “I'll tell Barney Joseph- 
son about you,” he said. ‘‘He’s look- 
ing for a girl just like you at Cafe 
Society.” 

Cafe Society, the name didn’t sound 
promising. I'd met “society’’ at coun- 
try clubs and campus dances, or rather 
I'd sung for them but they'd refused 
to meet me. I was nervous and pessi- 
mistic as I boarded a subway train to 
Greenwich Village. 

The club was certainly different, 
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crazy murals on the walls, no gaudy 
trappings. I clutched my music in my 
hand as I entered. Mr. Josephson 
was a little man, friendly enough as 
he told me to tell the piano player 
what I wanted to sing. 

A few minutes later I was ready. I 
was tense and tucked away in my 
mind was Johnny Hammond's remark 
that Mr. Josephson was “giving a 
break” to Negro artists. This was 
New York, a word from him and I 
might be safe for a time from the re- 
buffs and humiliations I had suffered. 

After he had heard me sing he 
said, “You're You can 


imagine what those words meant to 
me. 
Many things have happened to me 
since that moment eight years ago 
- but it remains the turning point of 
my life. Mr. Josephson didn’t say, 


“Be true to yourself and your dreams 
will come true,” but that is what he 
meant. 

There were many other things 
about Cafe Society which lifted me 
from the rut of my own prejudices 
and enabled me to better resist the 
prejudice of others. Anyone who 
could pay could sit anywhere in that 
club, be he white or Negro, poor or 
tich. And white, Negro, poor and 
tich came because the entertainment 
was different in that it was sincere 
and true. Top hats and mink coats 
mingled with dungarees and cheap 
dresses. My fellow artists came from 
Paris’ Les Ambassadeurs and Mem- 
phis’ Basin Street. They offered chi- 
chi satire and barrelhouse boogie- 
woogie. The show was the thing! 

These theatrical folk were a reve- 
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lation to me. They lived in a world of 
which I knew nothing, they debated 
philosophy, art and morals. They met 
on a common ground, dark-skinned 
and white-skinned Negroes, pure 
whites, stars of Broadway and the: 
Strand, of Kansas City and the 
French Quarter. Membership to that 
select group was earned not by the 
accident of birth but by what one did 
and said and how one acted. Many 
who worked there in those early days 
are now famous stars. 

“You ought to try Hollywood,” 
someone said. The idea snowballed 
and within eight months I was head- 
ing west. It was a difficult decision to 
make. I was well-known now in New 
York, fairly launched on a career. 
And my husband was in Pittsburgh. 

Louis tried, many ways, many times 
to escape this fate—but without luck. 
And the more he stumbled the 
angrier, more irritable he became— 
particularly when he became con- 
vinced that our paths would ke far 
apart in the future. That rankled 
Louis, as it would any man, and 
eventually we decided to separate. 

After many disappointments I 
opened my career in Hollywood at 
the little Trocadero on the County 
Strip. Producers heard me sing and 
some asked me to make screen tests. 
As I faced a camera for the first time 
I was again overjoyed. Everything 
would be easy now, I thought. 

Nothing happened for weeks. It 
seems that I was a puzzle to movie- 
makers. ‘““The trouble is,” said one 
producer, ‘‘you’re not a Negro type, 
Miss Horne, and I don’t know how to 
cast you.” 
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“But I am a Negro type,” I said. 
“Any Negro is a Negro type. We're 
fat or slim, tall or short, dark and 
light. Some of us as fair as you. 
That Negro type you're thinking 
about only exists in your mind.” ° 
Eventually Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
tested me. Louis B. Mayer greeted me 


in his office after the test and I signed 


a long-term contract that day. 

Apparently my dream of stardom 
was over; I'd scaled the mountain and 
now stood on the pinnacle. I would 
be starred. Certainly I should have 
been able to stop dreaming, to be my 
true self forever and ever. 

You who are white might truly 
have been at the pinnacle. The sky 
might have been your limit depend- 
ing, of course, on your ability, your 
character and your perseverance. 

But even though I was a star now, 
I was still a Negro. I am eternally 
grateful to M-G-M for all they have 
made possible for me—I have sung 
in musical films, I have played in 
dramatic pictures, my contract per- 
mits me to appear annually on the 
stage at big presentation houses and 
to make night-club engagements as 
well—but when I sing in a picture I 
sing alone or with other Negroes. In 
dramas I act only with other Negroes; 
indeed, I have never spoken a*word 
before the cameras except to a Negro. 

It isn’t M-G-M’s fault that this is 
so, with exceptions that are all too 
rare, it’s the way of the movie world. 
Now you may say that this is of small 
importance compared to the rewards 
of stardom, but it isn’t and when this 
_ fact first dawned upon me, my second 
dream grew sharper. 


It is a dream of equality and toler. 
ance. It hasn't yet come true. One fall 
I sang in a smart New York hotel, a 
far cry from days when Negroes 
could only sing in Negro places of 
entertainment. However, my engage- 
ment was really due to the financial 
success of Cafe Society's policy. 
gro stars were the vogue just then 
and I was a Negro star. 

In the dining room, smartly dress. 
ed ladies applauded me, demanding 
encore after encore. In the lobby as 
I passed by they stared at me but 
never smiled and none spoke. 

This, too, was a small matter. But 
the hotel did not include in my con- 
tract the privilege of occupying a 
suite for the night following late per- 
formances, a privilege extended to all 
its previous stars. I could dress in 
such a suite, but that was all. 

One evening I was taken ill. The 
manager was panicky for the dining 
room was full to overflowing. He 
hurried to my side. ‘Let me call a 
doctor, Miss Horne,” he said. “And 
let me take you upstairs to a suite 
where you can stay until you are bet- 
ter.” 

“No,” I said. “I'll go home and 
call my own doctor.” 

In Hollywood, Gail and Teddy at- 
tended a public school. The only 
other Negro pupil was the daughter 
of my maid. The children were lone- 
ly, they never played with their 
schoolmates, were never invited to 
parties and often came home crying 
because they did not understand why 
they had been insulted. 

One day I visited their principal. 
“I thought the American school is 
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supposed to be a link between the 
community and the home,” I said 
“Certainly as a teacher you should 
educate your pupils in the fundamen- 
tals of democracy.” 

“We do,” she said. ‘They study 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution in the history class.” 

“That isn’t enough,” I said. “They 
should be taught to put these prin- 
ciples into practice.” 

“We have no facilities for that,” 
she said as she turned away. 

I decided to send the children to a 
private school. 

During the war I volunteered for 
the USO. I chose the southern camps 
as the theater of my operations. One 
midnight, en route from Hollywood, 
I changed planes at a southern city. 
During the stop-over I entered the 
waiting room of the airport. 

“Where can I get a cup of coffee?” 
lasked. 


“Try the cafeteria across the road.” 


It was a typical roadside eatery, a 
counter, some booths and a couple 
drinking beer while a blond young 
man lounged on a stool. I took a seat 
near the young man as a middle-aged 
waitress emerged from the kitchen. 
Like the young man she was high- 
cheeked and blond, obviously his 
mother. She poured hot water into 
the coffee urn and returned to the 
kitchen where I heard her washing 
dishes. Minutes passed— 

Eventually she reappeared, again 
ignoring me. “Can I get a cup of 
coffee?” I asked. 
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I could see she was perplexed as 
she approached me. ‘‘We don’t serve 
you people,” she said. 

“But I'm tired and there’s no other 
place to get it,” I said. 

“I could give you anything you 
want if you'll come into the kitchen,” 
slie said lowering her voice. 

“You mean you can serve me an 
entire meal?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Never mind,” I said, getting off 
the stool. I turned away but before 
I could reach the door the young man 
came running after me. 

“Miss Horne—Miss Horne—’’ he 
called. 

I stopped. He held a fly-specked 
menu in his hand. ‘““M-Miss Horne,” 
he stammered shyly like a bobby- 
soxer at the theater door, “Would 
you mind giving me your auto- 
graph?” And he smiled the warm 
smile of those whose prejudices have 
been swept away by the gentle winds 
of human understanding. 

It is at such moments as these that 
my heart beats strongest. It is then 
that I know that I am not walking in 
a dream that cannot be achieved in 
my lifetime. 

These are signs of the times. They 
encourage me as I wait for the glori- 
ous moment when my other dream 
will come true—when each human 
being will live in love and brother- 
hood and equality. 
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These wandering minstrels of Trinidad use obscene language 
and sometimes get into fights, but their humor set to music 
makes them the country’s most popular citizens 


Calypso Joe Of Trinidad 


BY WALLACE B. ALIG 


Reprinted from Holiday 


Brown-skin gal, stay home and 
mind baybee. 

Brown-skin gal, stay home and 
mind baybee. 

I'm goin’ away on a fishin’ boat, 

And if I don't come back, 

Throw ‘way the dam’ baybee. 


HESE ARE the words to one of 

the Number One songs on Trin- 

idad’s hit parade. The Calypso 
Joe sings this tune in the narrow, 
balconied streets of Port-of-Spain, 
down on the shore at Point Cumana, 
and in grass huts in the interior of 
his tropical island, green as the feath- 
ers on a parrot’s back. He sings these 
words even as he puts out to sea in a 
sailin’ boat, leaving behind his own 
brown-skin gal, or as he works in the 
oil fields at Fyzabad, in the refinery at 
San Fernando, or digs asphalt on the 
surface of the great Pitch Lake at La 
Brea. His voice reaches into the pros- 
perous shops of the Chinese and Por- 
tuguese merchants in crowded, bus- 
tling Frederick Street; into the spot- 
_ less, shiny-tiled Moslem mosques; 
into the quiet, brightly decorated 
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temples of the Hindus; and even into 
the aristocratic mansions on_ the 
Queen’s Park Savannah. You can 
hear him in the resort homes ‘down 
in the islands” around the Dragons 
Mouth and you can hear him, too, in 
the most exclusive and haughty clubs 
(often to the older members’ dismay) 
of this Caribbean outpost of the 
British Empire. 

The typical Calypso Joe of Trini- 
dad is a ne’er-do-well who often gets 
embroiled in fights and brawls. He 
uses obscene language which he fre- 
quently carries over into his songs. 
Sometimes he smokes opium or mati- 
juana; sometimes he lands in jail. But 
on the nights when he appears at the 
Perseverance Club or at someone's 
party, he becomes the most popular 
citizen for miles around, Then he is 
in his element. 

Joe’s rhythm is always either > or 
44, very monotonous, but charged 
with the emotional appeal inherent 
in African music. He uses a generally 
standard form whose main feature is 
an endiess continuity. And since the 
tunes are usually merely variations on 
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basic themes going way back into 
Trinidad folklore, Joe’s melodies are 
simple and easy to learn. But you will 
have a hard time understanding his 
words, sung in Trinidad English 
dialect, unless the song is explained 
to you beforehand. It is almost im- 
possible for newcomers to understand 
a calypso sung over a microphone. 
But if Joe sings to you in a small 
group without benefit of mechanics, 
even the least initiated usually can 
follow him and have a good laugh at 
his jokes. 

The calypso (from the French car- 
rousse) probably had its origin in the 
18th Century, when slaves newly 
arrived from Africa expressed their 
resentment by singing about their 
masters’ follies in African dialect as 
they went about their work. Today 
the calypso is built up usually extem- 
poraneously around everyday events 
—the scandals, the beefs and the flir- 
tations of domestic and even inter- 
national life. Trinidad is just about 
the most “‘social” island in the West 
Indies, and if the amount of gossip 
aired from teatime to bedtime could 
be materialized, it would far surpass 
the daily output of the oil wells at Fy- 
zabad, among the most productive in 
the British Empire. From this banter 
of often vicious remarks, Joe draws 
the material for his songs, though 
many Trinidadians, proud of their 
home, are extremely sensitive both 
about the gossip and Joe’s use of it. 

The calypso in some ways is similar 
to the songs of the wandering min- 
strels of Europe in the Middle Ages. 
It is a form of criticism, a living, 
amusing comment on contemporary 
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life very much like our political car- 
toons at home and radio comedians’ 
jokes about prominent people. 

Nowadays, Joe likes to kid the 
local police and speaks his mind to 
the tune of Two Gun Muller, a satire 
on the escapades of Col. Angus Mul- 
ler, the dapper little smartly uni- 
formed chief of police of Port-of- 
Spain. Joe embarrasses a lot of people 
and often has to sing his songs in a 
whisper. (Who hasn’t heard his com- 
ment on King Edward VIII and 
Wallis Simpson?) .And there are 
many families on the island today 
who would blush and squirm un- 
happily if they knew the full con- 
tent of the song about them that 
Joe thought up at a rival's party the 
night before. 

But Joe also can be kind: witness 
his tribute on the appointment of an 
unusual governor like Sir Bede Clif- 
ford, who declared that if his salary 
were raised he would donate the in- © 
crease to charity: 

At the Legislature just recently, 
Sir Bede thrilled the entire 

community 

When with tact and diplomacy 

He demonstrated his 

magnanimity. 

At home with his own people 
when work is done, Joe Calypso lives 
like a lord. Except for his singing, 
he does practically no work all year 
round and is wined and dined lavish- 
ly in native style by his admirers, fre- 
quently women. He is quite a syba- 
rite, in fact, and faces important pro- 
fessional crises during the year only 
at Carnival or when he engages in 
“war” with his rivals. Calypso ‘war’ 
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is merely a battle of sarcastic wit and 
satire aimed by Joe at his confreres 
and received in the spirit of good fun. 
Joe and his friends give themselves 
impressive names like Attila the Hun, 
the Growler, King Radio, the Lord 
Executor, the Duke of Marlborough. 
So “war” becomes much more amus- 
ing when you hear Joe claim that 
“Attila’s mout’ like a water spout,” 
or that ‘De glasses befo’ Radio’s eyes, 
de young girls dey hypnotize.” Many 
people here believe the Lord Execu- 
tor is the quickest witted and most 
clever at this type of singing, though 
he was defeated by Wilmouth Hou- 
dini in the longest Calypso “war’’ on 
‘record (about 45 minutes) many 
years ago. Houdini's battle tactics are 
shrewd: he takes his opponent's be- 
ginning line and makes it his end- 
ing—a very confusing maneuver, 
since it is forbidden that the oppo- 
nent repeat the same line twice. 
When Joe Calypso becomes fa- 
mous—as Houdini did—or gets a 
lucky break, he usually heads for the 
United States or Canada, where he 
believes ‘‘every mon has de oppor- 
tunity to be a mon.”’ Houdini is per- 
haps the greatest calypsonian of all, 
the aging, kindly but domineering 
“king” of his trade. He has lived in 
New York for more than 20 years, 
but still pays frequent visits to his 
house in Port-of-Spain. He recorded 
calypsos for 16 consecutive years and 
most of his records have been shipped 
_to the Antilles for local consumption. 
He is the composer of Stone Cold 
Daid in de Market and Gin and Co- 
coanut Water. Another expatriate 
and composer is the Lord Invader, 
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But on his own home ground, Joe 
reaches his yearly peak at Trinidad 
Carnival time, which falls on the two 
days before Ash Wednesday. It starts 
legally, by proclamation, at six A.M. 
on Monday and ends at midnight on 
Shrove Tuesday. About six weeks 
before the festival, Joe sets up Calyp. 
so tents all over Port-of-Spain. And 
in them he practically lives until Car. 
nival, practicing up on the songs 
which he will present during the two 
great days as his contribution to what 
the public will judge as song of the 
year. And when Carnival comes to 
Port-of-Spain, many of the old Brit- 
ish and French families leave town, 
or lock themselves up tight behind 
their tropical shutters. When the 
drums start and the dancing begins, 
Joe forgets everything except the rhy- 
thm and emotion that were born in 
him, which charge the blood that his 
ancestors brought from a not-too-dis- 
tant Africa. For two days, mad, vio- 
lent gaiety reigns in Port-of-Spain, 
brought under control only by the 
continuous concerted efforts of the 
police force. 

For Joe is bitter about many things 
these days. He feels that the Ameti- 
can businessmen have exploited his 
songs, and that the American sol- 
diers, who were stationed on the 
island as part of the Joint Hemis- 
phere Defense Program, broke up his 
home and made a fool of him in the 
eyes of his women. 

You’d never know he was un 
snappy, though, on the nights he 
shows up at the Country Club or the 
Perseverance Club. The Trinidad 
Country Club has a splendid swin- 
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ming pool, and an excellent orchestra 
several nights a week. Joe sings some 
there, but he’s really waiting for you 
to go over to the Perseverance, which 
everyone usually saves until last and 
where Joe can abandon the dignity 
necessary at the Country Club. The 
Perseverance is in the suburb of Mar- 
aval. Here you can stay in cottages, as 
ina hotel, if you like. There is a pool. 
And just a few steps away is the big, 
gaily lighted mansion with the enor- 
mous dance floor, tables, and band- 
stand built onto the back. 

By 11 o'clock on the nights set 
aside for Joe to appear, the place is 
jammed. When the orchestra strikes 
up one of Joe’s songs, everybody 
joins in that peculiar shuffle which is 
also his dance and closely resembles 
the samba. Couples move arm in 
arm or join in huge circles, singing. 


te 


Testimonial In Blackface 


Ting a ling a ling a ling a ling a ling 
a ling a ling alo! 

Stella, what makes yo’ sole fish 
smellin’ so? 

Occasionally a dancer will break 
off from the rest and, moving his 
body up and down to the intoxicating 
rhythm, lead the circle around the 
floor, waving a handkerchief like a 
baton or drawing out his line of dan- 
cers with it in the same way a mata- 
dor fascinates a bull with the muleta. 
When the song is over, there are 
screams of ‘More, more!’ and Joe, 
beaming all over, complies. 

The party goes merrily on into the 
night in this gaily lighted house in 
the middle of the Trinidad jungle, 
and the center of attraction, the epi- 
tome of the frenzied mood, is always 
Joe Calypso. 

Copyright, Holiday (January, 1949) 


WHEN THE acting profession thought it important to give a 
testimonial dinner to Charles Gilpin for his performance in Em- 
peror Jones, many objected but John Barrymore was one to vote 
in favor. Was he then not affected by the color question the dissi- 


dents asked him? 


“Why no,” said Barrymore, “I have seen the performance three 
times and the experience has rendered me color blind.” 

He was then asked to suggest a formula which would relieve less 
broad-minded guests of all possible embarrassment. 

“That's easy,” said Barrymore. “Why don’t we all black up?” 


Peoples’ Wodd 
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411—WITHOUT MAGNOLIAS by Buck.In Moon (Doubleday $3). A laud- 
able attempt to capture the mood and spirit of Negro life in the South—how 
it thrives amid race hate, how Southern Negroes compromise to exist, how 
Uncle Toms are spawned—has been made by the author of The Darker 
Brother, an excellent wartime race-theme novel. Although draggy in spots 
because of a minimum of plot, this new novel has some genuinely excellent 
characterizations of typical Southern Negroes, especially types like the Uncle- 
‘Tom college president. Set in Florida, Magnolias is built around a family in 
transition to middle-class status and does a remarkable job of capturing the 
changing status and ideas of the Negro South. 


4IS—SOME LIKE “EM SHOT by Ma.ina (Morrow $2.50). A strange 
departure from conventional detective stories is this exciting story of how a 
New York lawyer saved from the electric chair a Negro youth accused of 
murdering a Bilbo-like white supremacy senator. Up to the standard of most 
cut-rate murder mystery fiction, this little thriller has the usual quota of 
shootings, police chases, heiresses, love scenes and the like but has the extra 
added attraction of a sensible approach to race relations via the accused Negro 
youth. If you're looking for light reading fare, this is an excellent night's 
entertainment. 


424—ALIEN LAND by Wit.arp Savoy (Dutton $3). It is grim, heart-rend- 
ing testimony that Willard Savoy gives in this first novel—a bitter, embattled 
book on a Negro who tries passing and finds life tough on both sides of 
the color line. Written with a heavy hand, Alien Land is not easy nor 
pleasant reading not only because of its pessimistic theme but also because 
of its awkward hop-skip-and-jump flashback technique. Too often Savoy's 
theme gets lost in his impressionistic writing. When he is not preaching too 
hard and loud and actually telling his story, his book is excellent but there 
are too few pages that fill this bill. 


415—THE SUGAR ISLANDS by Avec Waucu (Farrar-Strauss $3). Much as 
the well-known British novelist attempts to act the much-at-home, beach- 
comber-like traveller in this little book about his adventures in the West 
Indies, basically his tale falls into the familiar tourist pattern of the patron- 
izing white man looking over the native folk. Written in chatty, even excit- 
ing chapters at times, Waugh goes in for the usual stereotypes about the 
island Negroes and repeats all the libels and falsehoods that are the stock-in- 
trade of travel books about the Antilles. He is especially nasty in his few 
Passages about the Haitians, 
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425—DISCRIMINATION AND NATIONAL WELFARE edited by R. M. McIver 
(Harper $2). In this small book is an excellent series of addresses given 
by some outstanding scholars on various aspects of minority problems in 
America. There are papers by such names as Elmo Roper, A. A. Berle, 
Robert Weaver and others. Together the pieces make a well-rounded portrait ; 
of the U. S. racial problem. Berle’s article on how America’s hypocrisy as 


regards race relations damages our position in world affairs is particularly 
well done. 


421—CUTLASS EMPIRE by F. VAN Wyck Mason (Doubleday $3). One 
of the most fabulous characters of all time, buccaneer Henry Morgan who 
cut a swath through the West Indies with his remarkable adventures, has 
finally been given the historical-novel going-over in this rather longish book 
by author Mason. Thorough and sweeping in his portrait, Mason has been 
effusive in glorifying the once-notorious Englishman whose career in piracy 
and seduction did not leave much room for fictionalizing. It all makes for 
reading relish even though there is a wide open gap for the part Negroes 
played in those early days in Jamaica and other West Indies islands. 


Y0—STALIN & CO. by Watter Duranty (Sloan $3). Based on his years 
as a foreign correspondent in Russia, Duranty has taken another peek behind 
the iron curtain to present a series of profiles of the top men in the Soviet 
government with the purpose of seeing what makes them and the Communist 
way tick. Armed with facts gathered in years in Moscow, he has turned out 
a creditable portrait of the Politburo, a sort of Soviet Who’s Who. Both as 
reference work as well as a guide to understanding current Soviet-U. S. rela- 


tions, Duranty’s work is a valuable addition to the library on what may turn 
out to be World War III. 


422—-SQUTHBOUND by Barbara ANDERSON (Farrar-Strauss $3). The by- 
now-familiar dodge of white Southerners who try to cover up their own Jim 
Crow sins by shouting “Stop thief’ at white Northerners who discriminate 
too is given a detailed airing in this rather limp novel by Kentuckian Barbara 
Anderson. Story of a light-skinned colored girl who tries to escape the 
racism of Dixie by a singing career only to go back to missionary work in 
race relations in the South where she was born, Southbound never quite 
sounds real and winds up as sorry in its plotting as in its phony thesis. 


Negro Digest Bookshop 
1820 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. 
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Former First Lady gives 
direct answers to pointed questions 


on civil rights and race relations 


IF YOU 
ASK ME 


BY ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Reprinted from 
Ladies Home Journal 


a Last evening while conversing with 
some young women I have known for 
years, the subject of racial equality 
came up. To my dismay, several girls 
whom I had always considered fair 
and unprejudiced made such remarks 
as: “I don't believe in equal rights 
for colored and white people.” Simi- 
lar remarks were made regarding 
Jewish people. Will you kindly tell 
me how one goes about calmly try- 
ing to convince people who consider 
themselves “nice people” but harbor 
within their minds such prejudices? 
Every one of these girls is a member 
of some church in our community. 
I would suggest that the girls you 
mention be given a copy of In 
Henry's Backyard to read as a starter. 
Sometimes I think we are a little 
too calm when we run up against this 
type of prejudice. However, the best 
thing to point out is that one is not 
asking for equal rights to begin with, 
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but equal opportunities, and then 
when those are obtainable the rights 
will take care of themselves. 

One might suggest that democracy 
is today at the crossroads, and unless 
we show some zeal in fighting for 
fundamental democratic beliefs, we 
may find other beliefs in the ascend- 
ancy. 

We have found in a number of in- 
stances that states’ rights had to be 
subordinated to the good of the 
whole people. When we flout the 
Constitution by an appeal to states’ 
rights, we are, I think, courting disas- 
ter. Sooner or later a nation has to 
make up its mind to be a united nation 
or fall apart, and the attitude of these 
young ladies is an attitude which will 
bring about dissolution, since we can- 
not remove people who have been 
here long enough to become citizens. 


I read an article by Westbrook Peg. 
ler in which he stated that Mr. Roose- 
velt “signed his name to a properly 
deed at his real-estate promotion al 
Warm Springs, Georgia, forbidding 
forever the sale of his land to an 
Afro, or its rental or occupancy by 
any such.” If the statement is correct, 
how do you reconcile the inconsisten- 
cies of the Roosevelt family in rela- 
tion to their public utterances and 
private actions? 

I know nothing of the property 
deeds signed by my husband in Warm 
Springs. I do realize, however, that 
in signing a deed he would have been 
obliged to conform to the laws of the 
state in which that deed was signed. 
If the state of Georgia has any such 
laws as you mention, he would have 
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been obliged to sign in order to ob- 
tain the land. Since the property 
passed out of my husband's hands 
very soon after he acquired it, as he 
sold it to the Foundation, I have 
never heard much about the condi- 
tions under which the land was 
acquired or sold. 


I realize that no person who has 
accomplished as much for the good of 
our nation as you have could help but 
siep on & few toes. This is where the 
malicious rumor I am constantly hear- 
ing must have had its origin. It is 
generally believed in this part of the 
country that you are part Negro and 
that-is why you are taking up for 
them. Could you manage to let them 
know the truth? 

Anyone who cares to look into the 
genealogy of the Roosevelts—and I 
happen to be descended from the 
Theodore Roosevelt side of the 
family—can also look into the collat- 
eral branches and can find the answer 
to your question. As far as I know, 
Ihave no Negro blood; but I suppose 
if any of us could trace our ancestry 
back far enough we would find that 
in the tribes from which we are all 
originally descended, all kinds of 
blood is mixed. It always seems quite 
foolish to me to begin to wonder 
what strains you might have beyond 
those you actually know about! 


8 During the war I served as a white 
officer commanding colored troops for 
a year and a half. What careers are 
available in the field of race relation- 
ships if I should decide to devote my 
life to this type of work. 
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I do not know that there are any 
careers open. If you want to work 
with an organization like the NAA- 
CP, and you are a lawyer, you could 
possibly be retained by them, or you 
could work in the office in some ex- 
ecutive capacity, or be an organizer 
in the field. There is work in race re- 
lations to be done in the labor unions, 
but there is the greater work to be 
done in our own communities in the 
effort to wipe out bigotry and dis- 
crimination where they are most apt 
to crop up. There are, of course, op- 
portunities in government service, on 
both the state and the national level, 
and many personnel jobs in many in- 
dustries today give opportunity for 
doing good work in race relations, 
since both the unions and employers, 
in many instances, are working to 
eliminate discrimination. 


@ A group of us are trying to build 
up interest in national politics by 
campaigning for our high-school stu- 
dent council and class officers. I have 
discussed this with the principal and 
American-history teacher, and they 
are in favor of it. Can you give any 
suggestions on how to get and keep 
the students’ interest? The principal 
has agreed to let us have assemblies 
and campus campaigning. 

If there is any way in which the 
problems which you face in your 
school can be tied up with the ques- 
tions that are being discussed in your 
community, state and nation, then I 
think you will find that in a very 
painless way you can lead the mem- 
bers of the student body to think 
about their government. For in- 
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stance, if you have any racial ques- 
tions that you face, you can tie them 
up with the racial questions which 
we face in the nation. Discrimination 
can exist in school, and it can be 
wiped out in school in just the same 
way that it should be wiped out in the 
nation. I think if you can get some 
local speaker to explain to you special 
subjects that touch your lives, that 
may help to broaden your interests. 
For instance, every boy and girl to- 
day is touched by the draft, and an 
understanding of the reasons for mili- 
tary preparation and the hope of 
peace in the future generation and 
disarmament among nations could be 
quite easy to tie up with your school 
interests. 


My husband and I decided some 
years ago that our small contribu- 
tions to peace would be never to tell 
or repeat “Eleanor stories,” racial- 
prejudice stories or jokes, but we 
differ on our reactions to others tell- 
ing such stories. My husband says 
that if other persons make racial 
jokes, it is like beating your head 
against a stone wall to argue with 
them. He just changes the subject. I 
“light into” them, and tell them if 
they can't say anything good, not to 
say anything. Which of us is correct? 
I doubt if “lighting into” people 
ever does much good, but I think the 
time has come when we ourselves 
must stand up and be counted for our 
beliefs. If we can say quietly that we 
think the attitude that someone is 
taking is harmful to the co-operation 
between people of different races and 
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religions and will not help to pro. 
mote peace in the world, and explain 
very calmly why we think so, we may 
plant a seed in even a prejudiced 
mind, which may of itself bear fruit 
someday. 


8 In a recently published eulogy of 
Marian Anderson this statement was 
made: “It was the religious voice of 
a whole religious people—probably 
the most God-obsessed (and man- 
despised) people since the ancient 
Hebrews.” Please tell me why are 
the Negroes probably the most man- 
despised people? 

I do not know who wrote that quo- 
tation, but I imagine the author was 
thinking of the fact that in parts of 
our country, and perhaps in some 
other countries, the Negro has not 
been treated with the respect which 
one should accord to every human 
being. 


a Why does Article I of the United 
Nations Draft International Declara- 
tion of Human Rights read “all 
human beings are born free ani 
equal?” What is the significance of 
the term “free” as coordinate with 
“equal?” Are you, as the United 
States representative on the com- 
mittee, satisfied with this disagree 
ment with our own Declaration? Do 
you not think that a comprehensiwe 
application of the truth “all men ar 
created equal” to the West-East situa 
tion by the Western democracies 
would be a move toward durable 
peace? 

It did not occur to me as United 
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States representative that I was writ- 
ing a document which was to agree 
with our own Declaration of Inde- 
ndence. There were seventeen 
other nations besides the United 
States represented on the Human 
Rights Commission, and there were 
eighteen governments represented on 
the Economic and Social Council and 
fifty-eight nations represented on 
Committee No. 3 of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 

The Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights could not and should not 
be a United States or even an Anglo- 
Saxon document. It had to meet the 
needs of the expressed desires of 
many people believing in other re- 
ligions and living under other con- 
ditions and cultures and legal doc- 
trines and laws. The clause “all 
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human beings are born free and 
equal” was of course a compromise 
clause. You must also realize that this 
document must be translated into five 
official languages and that such lan- 
guage must be used as can mean the 
same thing in all five languages. 
That sometimes leads to a change in 
the English language. One of the 
major difficulties arises out of the 
religious beliefs or nonbeliefs. There 
are, for instance, far more Moham- 
medans in the world than Christians. 
Some of us believe that all men are 
created equal; some may not; and 
when you work on an international 
level you try to come as near as pos- 
sible to expressing something which 
can be accepted by all the people 
represented. 

Copyright, Ladies Home Journal 


AN OLD GENTLEMAN saw a group of small boys in an Eng- 
lish park and asked one of them what game they were going to play. 


“Cricket,” said the youngster. 
England vs. the West Indies.” 
The old gentleman was amused. 


“We're going to play a game of 


“I suppose that some of you 


are going to black your facés, then,” he suggested. 


“Oh, no!” said the youngster very seriously. 


going to wash them.” 
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BILL VEECK, head of the Cleveland In- 
dians: “As soon as you're thrown in with 
guys of another race or color, you'll find 
they’re just like you.” 


SEN. ALLEN J. ELLENDER of Louisiana: 
“Colored folks in the United States are 
close to barbarians.” 


JoNATHAN Daniets, editor of the 
Raleigh News and Observer: “It will do 
the South no good to win a filibuster and 
win the increasing impatience of the peo- 
ple of goodwill in the country as a whole.” 


SEN. CLyDE R. Hoey of North Caro- 
lina: “In my judgment we have the best 
Negroes in the world in North Carolina 
and they have made tremendous progress 
over the years.” 

B 


J. O. EMMERICH, McComb, Mississippi, 
publisher: “So long as Negroes of the 
South are tools of the politicians of Har- 
lem, so long will needlessly inflated emo- 
tionalism block their progress.” 

poo 


SEN. JOHN J. SPARKMAN of Alabama: 
“The reason the race problem in the South 
is particularly acute is because there are 
two races trying to live side by side in a 
country where economic opportunity has 
not been sufficient to give satisfactory sup- 
port to both.” 

8 


HENRY WALLACE, former Vice Presi- 
-dent of the U. S.: “In the eyes of God 
the black man is just as good as the white 


man. 
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GeorGE E. SOKOLSKy, newspaper col- 
umnist: “Those northern Democrats who 
make such a terrific to-do about racial dis. 
crimination in the South are generally liars 
—they will not live in Negro areas in their 
cities; they do not entertain Negroes in 
their homes; they do not hire Negro sec- 
retaries or clerks, except political ones, 
which is part of the vote-getting technique; 
they do not encourage association between 
their children and Negro children. Ina 


word none of them practice in their pri- 
vate lives what they preach for others.” 
0 8 


Mrs. HARPER SIBLEY, president of the 
United Council of Church Women: “I 
do not believe there is anything unethical 
or immoral in two people of different races 
who love each other,deeply being married.” 

REP. JOHN H. RANKIN of Mississippi: 
“In your anti-lynching bill you propose 
to insure the life of every Negro rapist 
for $20,000, to be paid by the taxpayers 
of the county where a lynching occurs, but 
you exempt mobs and race riots. It ought 
to be called a bill to encourage rape.” 

oOo 

RUTH WILLIAMS, British office worker 
who married Seretse Khama, next in line 
to become king of an African tribe in 
Bechuanaland: ‘‘My one hope is that I can 
go to Bamangwato and help him mule. 
The fact that I would be one white woman 
among 100,000 doesn’t worry me.” 

oo 


Cuartes H. Houston, noted Washing- 
ton attorney: ‘Negro citizens must develop 
responsibility so that our social conduct 
will be completely accepted by society and 
a majority of people will be happy to have 
us exercise the rights we seek.” 
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MEMPHIS 

HERE WAS something in the 

room besides me, something big 

and raw-red with beadie eyes, 
too many legs and too few inhibi- 
tions. It was another one of those 
strange denizens of the South studi- 
ously ignored by writers of vacation 
literature, but so vividly present in 
five-dollar rooms called private. 

It-was mid-March and I was on 
my maiden trip into the South, 
spending the night in a typical Ne- 
gto “best hotel in town.” 

I first saw The Thing as I peeked 
behind the bed (gave up looking un- 
der it years ago), scouting for what 
the maid overlooked and the depart- 
ing guest forgot. Slowly and defi- 
antly The Thing emerged from be- 
neath the window sill and waited. 
One glance at its everything con- 
vinced me that friendly negotiations 
would be far better than a hand-to- 
hand struggle. I gave it an unequal 
portion of the room and turned my 
attention to more pressing shortcom- 
ings, of which there were many. 

To fasten the unanchored screen 
against further animal intrusion, I 
carefully skirted the stick that 
propped open the window and gave 
the screen a gentle tug. It promptly 
fell into the dark crevice between the 
hotel and an adjacent building whose 
walls completely obliterated the lower 
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Bell’s Lettres 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON ccsesesererere7¢909090909009 


pane of my only window. 

Five minutes after inserting a 
quarter in the chair-mounted radio 
which actually worked (last quarter 
I lost was in a brand-new radio in a 
Denver hotel room with no electrical 
outlets), a clear high note from a 
tenor sax shot up from a hall directly 
below my bed. It danced about my 
floor boards, then died away in a mel- 
ancholy whisper. 

There was a three-minute pause for 
roomer evacuation, then all bedlam 
broke loose! 

My room was eight bars above a 
Boogie hot spot, and it was Saturday 
night. Being beat to sleep by a be- 
bop frantasy would take its toll in 
wrinkles, gray hair and eye-bags, I 
well knew, but if it only numbed the 
senses of friend roommate, I would 
gladly pay the price. 

That night the last iota of music 
appreciation died within me. That 
night I heard the MC breathe, the 
shake dancer’s muscles contract. With 
the deafening beat of the drums, the 
scent of the crooner’s cologne seeped 
up through the ceiling, permeated 
my mattress and Morpheus deserted 
me. The hotel had come to life with 

the music, and each room was liter- 
ally jumping with a private party of 
its Own. 

Lying there in semi-darkness gaz- 
ing at the perfect rectangle of light 
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that outlined my loose-slung door, I 
said to myself: so this is the South, 
and at last I am a part of it. I real- 
ized that like most anticipated things 
and places, Dixie was living up to 
neither expectations nor exaggera- 
tions. 

Instead of smelling magnolia blos- 
soms (they weren't in bloom), I 
smelled the damp dank odors of an 
ancient city. Instead of sipping mint 
juleps, I tilted coke bottles or held 
my breath to keep from tasting the 
bitter chickory in my every cup of 
coffee. 

There was no basking on tropical 
beaches nor listening to quaint Creole 
love songs. Nor had I been shoved 
off a sidewalk by a white man or 
driven to bay by policemen with riot 
guns. 

Racial violence I had not seen, but 
newspaper accounts and talk of it 
was all about me. In a few short 
weeks I had overcome my Jim Crow 
jitters, even got used to the heavy 
accents and slow drawls. For the life 
of me I couldn't distinguish between 
the voice of a white person and that 
of a Negro. Amos 'n’ Andy aren't 
necessarily imitating Negroes. 

“Sho 'nuf” is as acceptable in Mem- 
phis as “dern right’’ is in Minnea- 
polis. And a telephone operator's 
“now honey” is neither patronizing 
nor personal. The Southerner is just 
much more picturesque and imagina- 
tive with his speech than people of 
other sections of the country. 

A colored missionary making a 
frantic plea for funds at the end of 


a whole morning devoted to fund. 
raising by other groups of the con. 
gtegation, suggested that she be given 
“that T-bone dollar.” 

A man sitting in the next booth 
at a seafood hut told friend wife, “I 
am thinking seriously of getting up 
on top of your head!” 

A harassed mother told her scream. 
ing offspring—and everybody within 
half a Beale street block—that she 
was gonna “tear up” what is more 
appropriately described as a posterior. 

The South also has a language of 
limitations. You are answered with 
the minimum amount of words and 
the maximum amount of confusion. 
I asked a young waitress in Alabama 
what she had for dinner. She had 
approached me sans menu with a 
“What do you want?’’ She enumer- 
ated a list of things from memory. 
Seeing no sign of life or light in the 
vicinity of the kitchen, I asked her 
if the chops had to be cooked. 

“Yes, they got to be cooked,” she 
assured me. 

about the fish?” 

“It got to be cooked too.” 

‘What kind of fish is it?” I in- 
quired. 

“Well, it is frozen fish, you know, 
the kind with no head on it.” 

“How long will it take to cook it?” 

“Well, I don’t know, lady. The 
cook she ain’t come in yet!” 

Yes, the language of the South is 
colorful and descriptive, but the ways 
of its people sometime defy desctip- 
tion. Just like The Thing in my five 
dollar room. 
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R. J. CLARENCE CHAMBERS 
of Harlem Hospital is a man 
who keeps his feet on two 
grounds—medicine and music. 

“My musical side is constantly jeal- 
ous of my medical side,” this doctor 
says. “Music was my first love, ever 
since my Aunt Evadine taught me to 
play the piano when I was 5. 

“But I’ve always liked science, too. 
And my parents, who were school 
teachers, thought a career in medicine 
was a surer way of making a living. 
I guess they were right.” 

In medicine he cuts an impressive 
figure. 

Dr. Chambers is Deputy Medical 
Superintendent at the overcrowded 
and understaffed Harlem Hospital, 
where his duties are heavy enough to 
weat down anyone’s professional en- 
ergy. He says his office is like Grand 
Central Station ‘with all sorts of 
problems constantly coming up from 
doctors, patients and relatives, and it 
keeps me on the go.” 

But the doctor doesn’t neglect his 
“first love.” 

He has written a string quartet, a 
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By day Dr. J. Clarence Chambers works as a Harlem Hospital 
deputy superintendent; by night he turns out classical 
compositions in his one-room sound-proofed home 


Doctor With A Musical Hand 


BY WAMBLY BALD 


Reprinted from New York Post-Home News 


sonatina for clarinet and piano, sev- 
eral folk-song arrangements, miscel- 
laneous short pieces for solo piano, 
and a song cycle based on six 13th 
century French troubadour songs. 

His major opus, All American, a 
satirical suite for two pianos, has 
been played internationally by Jose 
and Amparo Iturbi. 

“Luckily for me,’’ says the com- 
poser-doctor, ‘‘I live in a soundproof 
house in Greenwich Village. When I 
close the doors and shut the windows 
I can work with the piano all night 
with no one to rap on my doors.” 

His residence at 121 Washington 
Place is a Village curiosity—a one- 
room house. 

It’s a back of a garden retreat 
reached after a walk down a long 
passageway. Then you open a garden 
wall gate and climb a flight of outside 
stairs. Even the birds would have a 
hard time finding a place like that. 

The only thing un-Villagy about 
the interior is its immaculateness and 
very neat, new furniture. Dr. Cham- 
bers cleans the place himself, and 
even the corner where he prepares his 
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own breakfasts looks very orderly. 

The Villagy effect comes from the 
large fireplace near his piano, the 
northern exposure skylight, the Jap- 
anese prints and the watercolors on 
the high walls. Dr. Chambers, who is 
a short, spry-mannered, 38-year-old 
bachelor, a little on the diffident side, 
stepped over to a sideboard and pro- 
duced bourbon and two glasses. 

“T don’t socialize much,” he said 
as he sat down carefully on the divan. 
“A few friends drop around occa- 
sionally, that’s about all. And I’m 
certainly not a party man—too busy.” 

It must be tough, it was suggested, 
for him to work hard at the hospital 
all day and then come at night, and 
compose music. 

“Yes, it’s a conflict,” he admitted. 

“If you had a million dollars 
would you give up the medical pro- 
fession and spend all your time com- 
posing music?” 

“I sure would.” 

Rarely does he attend movies or 
stage shows. He has no interest in 
card or other games, doesn’t dance or 
visit night clubs, and doesn’t care 
for sporting events. He likes to work 
cross-word puzzles and reads light, 
relaxing fiction. As for exercise— 

“The Harlem Hospital sprawls 
over a city block. I get plenty of ex- 
ercise walking down all those corri- 
dors during the day.” 

Any adventures ? 

“Not unless you'd call looking for 
new places to eat a series of adven- 
tures. I like to try every kind of 
cuisine around town.” He laughed 
lightly. ‘‘Once, when I was taking a 
vacation trip through Poland in 
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1939,” he said, “I tried something 
different—cold grape soup. But to be 
perfectly frank, I didn’t like it.” 

Reference was made again to his 
having to write music in his spare 
time. 

“Most serious composers,” he said, 
“have a definite routine. They write 
mornings when they're fresh. Brahms 
used to start his day with musical set- 
ting up exercises, just loosening up 
his musical muscles. But I’m not com- 
plaining.” 

He needs very little sleep. When 
busy on a composition, five hours 
will suffice. 

Now Dr. Chambers spoke about 
the four movements in his satirical 
suite, All American. They are called 
Chicken in the Hay, Lush, Bloozey- 
Woozey and Parade of the Visiting 
Firemen. The tunes are uncompli- 
cated and lush. 

“A pianist friend of mine,” he 
related, ‘‘sent the suite off to the Itur- 
bis, who liked it enough to feature it 
on their concert tours. 

“But I never heard the Iturbis play 
it until they returned from Europe for 
a White Plains concert last year. I was 
so tense when I arrived there that I 
had a couple of friends of mine hold 

me up by the arms in case I fainted. 
Then, when Amparo Iturbi called me 
to the stage for a bow I just stepped 
over like on a cloud. They're won- 
derful, those Iturbis.”’ 

“Cab Calloway,” he said finally, 
“was a high school classmate of mine 
in Baltimore. Cab went one way, I 
went two ways, and that’s about the 


size of it.” 


Copyright, New York Post-Home News 
(February 18, 1949) 
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NE NIGHT back in 1946, 
O trumpeter George Treadwell 

and I were talking backstage at 
New York Cafe Society Downtown 
where we were both working with 
the J. C. Heard band. First it was just 
shop talk about music but soon we 
switched over to laments over past 
unsuccessful romantic ventures. 

George told me about his marital 
failures. I recalled some of my heart- 
breaks. Thus we found that we had 
much in common and a friendship 
was born. 

Soon after our first meeting both of 
us took a change for the better. I took 
more interest in my singing and 
George developed a greater respect 
for his job as sideman in J. C. 
Heard’s combo. From that time on 
big things started taking shape as 
aresult of our friendly ties. 

First came bids for my song style 
from every major night club in New 
York. I liked a few of the offers and 
later moved from Cafe Society to 
rapid successful engagements at the 
Downbeat on 52nd Street, Apollo 
Theater in Harlem and Loew’s State 
on Broadway. Everywhere George 
was by my side to encourage me on. 

With his plugging my vocal pat- 
tern started clicking around the na- 
tion and bids increased. Esquire 


won Second Of A Series 
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MY BIGGEST BREAK «& 


BY SARAH VAUGHAN 
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timed the trend and voted me its 
New Star Award for 1947. That 
made me very happy and proud of 
George. His inspiration had been 
such a big help that I then agreed to 
take his proposal. We were married 
a while later. 

As a husband George proved even 
more helpful to me. He worked hard 
with me on my stage poise, songs and 
dress. Results from his teachings be- 
gan to show when I made my only 
appearance at Chicago’s Rhumboogie. 
After a good four months in the 
South Side spot I was booked into the 
famed Panther Room in the Windy 
City’s Sherman Hotel where I was 
“really’’ made. 

With George’s help then I ce- 
mented friendship with a number of 
swell persons like top disc jockey 
Dave Garroway who gave me a ter- 
rific boost when he plugged my rec- 
ords on his midnight record show in 
Chicago. 

From the Panther Room I moved 
off to Hollywood’s Bocage with 
Downbeat’s tag as a “musical mira- 
cle” tied on. Record bids followed 
me. And George arranged for me to 
cut some sides including Don’t Blame 


-Me, Everything I Have Is Yours and 


I Cover The Waterfront which have 
now become collector items. 
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George’s greatest role in shaping 
my career came in the summer of 
1948 when I got the date as a head- 
liner in a Chicago Theater stage 
show. 

“We're in the big time, Sarah,” he 
told me then. And it was the big 
time which was a long shot from my 
start in a Newark church choir in 
1943, the small dates I did in little 
night clubs and the dance engage- 
ments where I sang ballads in bands 
under Earl Hines and Billy Eckstine. 
I felt good. 

But my joy was only short lived. 
During one of my performances in 
the Windy ‘City showhouse some 
hoodlums tossed tomatoes at me just 
after Dave Garroway had made the 
introduction. I ran from the stage, 
scared stiff. 

I found George’s arms in the wings 
and begged him to take me off. I 
cried out, “I'll never sing again.” 
But my husband comforted me and 


Dialogue In A Sewer 


persuaded me not to give in. He got 
aid in his ‘plea from Garroway who 
said, “I'll show you what Chicago 
thinks.” 

That midnight Dave told his radio 
audience to let me know what they 
thought about the disgraceful act. His 
appeal brought results. Next mor. 
ing my dressing room was flooded 
with flowers, telegram and letters, 

That demonstration helped me te. 
gain some of my lost confidence but] 
still wasn’t convinced that show busi- 
ness was my deal. George, however, 
thought differently and kept pushing 
me on. His faith in me payed off 
early this year when I was picked 
Number One female vocalist in the 
U.S. by every major popularity poll 
including Downbeat, Metronome, Or- 
chestra World and Billboard. That 
honor alone, I think, proves that my 
first meeting with George was the 
turning point in my life. 


TWO COCKROACHES in a Harlem sewer were having lunch. 
A spotless new restaurant had been opened on the corner and they 
had been routed from the premises by potent disinfectants. 

“I hear,” said one cockroach, “that the refrigerators shine like 
polished silver, the floors sparkle like diamonds. Why the place is 


so clean... 


“Please, please!” interrupted the second cockroach, “Not while 


I’m eating.” 
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Because Thurgood Marshall’s great-grandfather was a slave, 
he has his own special kind of ‘Marshall Plan’— 


a plan to achieve equality for his people 


A MARSHALL PLAN 


FOR AMERICA 


BY TED POSTON 


Reprinted from Survey Graphic 


HURGOOD MARSHALL, who 

has directed the country’s most 

successful frontal attacks on 
compulsory racial segregation in the 
last decade, believes that it was in- 
evitable that he should finally have 
wound up with the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the organization which he 
serves as special counsel and head of 
the legal department. 

“Some Marshall had to find out 
that he couldn’t lick the world alone,” 
he will tell you jocularly in the asso- 
ciation’s headquarters in New York, 
"—not, of course, that my forebears 
didn’t try.” 

There was his great-grandfather, 
for instance—brought back to the 

TED POSTON is a reporter on the 


New York Post and was former deputy 
director in the Office of War Information. 
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Eastern Shore of Maryland by an Af- 
rican big game hunter who had 
picked him up personally. 

“His more polite descendants like 
to think that he came from the cul- 
tured tribes in Sierra Leone,” Mar- 
shall contends, “but we all know that 
he really came from the toughest part 
of the Congo.” 

His great-grandfather, Marshall 
goes on with the story, didn’t take at 
all kindly to slavery. He made his 
personal objections so strongly felt 
that his rather kindly master called 
him in one day and told him: 

“Look: I brought you here so I 
guess I can’t very well shoot you—as 
you deserve. On the other hand, I 
can’t, with a clear conscience, sell 
anyone as vicious as you to another 
slave-holder. So, I’m going to set 
you free—on one condition. Get to 
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hell out of this county and never 
come back.” 

That was probably the only time 
the master didn’t get an argument. 

Others in the Marshall family be- 
lieved in defending their rights too, 
as witness Mrs. Annie Marshall, 
Thurgood’s Irish-looking paternal 
grandmother. 

“She was the bane of the census 
takers’ existence,” Marshall recalls. 
“She never knew her real name, her 
age, her parents, or her race. All she 
knew was that she had been raised by 
a Negro family in Virginia—and she 
never changed her story no matter 
how the census takers threatened. 

Her big revolt came when the Bal- 
timore courts ruled that a utility com- 
pany had the right to erect an electric 
pole on the sidewalk in front of the 
Marshall’s corner grocery store—in 
spite of her insistence that the side- 
walk belonged solely to her since she 
had paid for it. 

“The company’s men showed up 
bright and early the next morning, 
but they hadn’t counted on grand- 
mother,” Marshall says. ‘She took 
a kitchen chair, placed it over the 
spot they had marked for the pole, 
and calmly seated herself. This went 
on for days and weeks and finally 
Granny Anne emerged as the victor 
of what may have been the first suc- 
cessful sitdown strike in Maryland.” 

Marshall regards his father, the 
late William Canfield Marshall, a 
writer and one-time steward at the 
Gibson Island Country Club, as being 
in a much milder manner one of the 
most insidious of all the family 
rebels. 
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“He turned me into a lawyer,” he 
says, ‘‘without once telling me that 
was what he wanted me to be. He 
did this by teaching me to argue, by 
challenging my logic on every point, 
by making me prove every statement 
—even if we were only discussing 
the weather. I only realized later 
that he was trying to sharpen my 
mind, to convince me that I could 
take nothing for granted.” 

This ability to argue successfully— 
and prove his point—was to stand 
the younger Marshall in good stead 
in the years to come. 

There was a time in 1938, during 
his first year as special NAACP coun- 
sel, when he was rushed to Dallas, 
Texas, after Dr. George F. Porter, a 
Negro physician, was kicked down 
the courthouse steps when he an- 
swered a summons for jury duty. A 
short time earlier, a white NAACP 
representative had been beaten up on 
the Texas capital grounds at Austin. 

Finding local feeling rather tense, 
Marshall wasted little time in field 
investigation. He went directly to 
Governor James Allred. When the 
executive got over his astonishment 
at the brash young Negro, he not 
only ordered out the Texas Rangers 
to defend the rights of Negroes to 
jury service, but also called in the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to 
study the local situation—an unheard 
of action for a southern governor. 

Another case in which Marshall's 
“gift of gab” stood him in good 
stead occurred in the town of Hugo, 
Oklahoma in 1941. The NAACP 
special counsel showed up to defend 
W. D. Lyons, a Negro handyman 
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accused of wiping out a white fara- 
ily of four and of setting their house 
on fire to conceal the crime. 

The policy of NAACP is to defend 
accused persons only where the evi- 
dence indicates they are victims of 
racial prejudice. The organization 
entered this case because local Ne- 
groes were convinced that Lyons was 
framed to shield a local white boot- 
leg ring thought responsible for the 
mass slayings. 

Feeling ran high in the small com- 
munity and Negro residents made 
elaborate plans to defend the then 
thirty-three-year-old Marshall. A dif- 
ferent sleeping place was arranged 
for him each night and an unofficial 
guatd was established to protect him. 

“We really went to all that trouble 
for nothing,’ recalled one of the 
NAACP officials who was there. ‘On 
the very first day, the whites were so 
astonished at Marshall's presentation 
of his case that their hostility turned 
tocuriosity. He'd hardly finished his 
opening statement before he had half 
of them pulling for him.” 

On the second day of the trial, the 
“unofficial” guard was forgotten—as 
were the secret sleeping places. And 
on the third day, the superintendent 
of school declared a half holiday, so 
that the white high school students 
could go to court “and hear that 
Negro lawyer.” 

Marshall referred to the incident 
in another connection the other day. 

“I think the Lyons case proves that 
even in the most prejudiced commu- 
nities, the majority of the people 
have some respect for truth and some 
sense of justice, no matter how deep- 
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ly it is hidden at times. 

“They were really shocked to learn 
that Lyons had been beaten at night 
in the basement jail; that the police 
had actually brought in the bones of 
the murdered persons and spread 
them over his body in an effort to 
make him confess. I think they se- 
cretly enjoyed seeing the cops put on 
the spot when the facts came out.” 

He smiled wryly. ‘The jurors 
were shocked too, but they couldn't 
break altogether with their back- 
grounds. They found Lyons guilty 
and then salved their consciences by 
giving him life imprisonment. Had 
they really thought a Negro guilty of 
such a crime, they would surely have 
given him the chair.” 

The NAACP fought the case to 
the U. S. Supreme Court, where a 


hearing was refused on a technicality. 


Marshall had one consolation. The 
father of the slain white woman took 
up the fight for Lyons’ freedom and 
eventually became the president of 
the Hugo branch of the NAACP. 

The association in recent years has 
scored its greatest victories in regard 
to educational opportunities. Through 
local, state, and federal decisions, it 
has brought millions of dollars to 
Negro teachers seeking equal sala- 
ries; has improved the facilities for 
Negro students in many instances 
from kindergarten to college; has 
forced southern states to accept re- 
spensibility for equal educational op- 
portunities for all citizens. Through 
its branches it has helped abolish Jim 
Crow public schools in Hillburn, N. 
Y., Trenton, N. J., and other north- 
ern communities. 
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Thurgood Marshall has directed or 
conducted most of the work in the 
educational field. He is himself the 
son of a still active Baltimore teacher, 
Mrs. Norma A. Marshall. As a law 
student and assistant student librarian 
at Howard University in Washing- 
ton, D. C., young Marshall did the 
research and participated in the 1922- 
23 conference with Charles Houston 
and William Hastie, two other noted 
NAACP attorneys where the on- 
slaught on educational inequalities in 
schools and colleges was planned. 

During the Howard days Marshall 
first came to the attention of Walter 
White, executive secretary of the as- 
sociation. In his recent autobiogra- 
phy, A Man Called White, he de- 
scribes how the group tried the case 
by day in Virginia and planned 
strategy by night in the Howard Law 
School Library in Washington. 

“It was a lanky, brash, young senior 
law student who was always present. 
I used to wonder at his presence and 
sometimes was amazed at his as- 
sertiveness in challenging positions 
by Charlie (Houston) and the other 
lawyers. But I soon learned of his 
great value to the case and doing 
everything he was asked, from re- 
search on obscure legal opinions -to 
foraging for coffee and sandwiches. 
This law student was Thurgood Mar- 
shall who later became special coun- 
sel of the association and one whose 
arguments were listened to with re- 
spect by the U. S. Supreme Court.” 

In 1936, three years after his ad- 
mission to the bar, Marshall, acting 
as counsel for the Baltimore, Mary- 
land, branches of the NAACP, filed 
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the first NAACP suit for equal sal- 
aries for Negro public school teachers 
in Rockville, Maryland. 

Since then he has participated in 
most of the forty-three state and fed. 
eral action filed by the NAACP in 
teachers salaries cases, the vast results 
of which have greatly increased the 
incomes of colored teachers. In his 
native Maryland alone, Negro teach. 
ers have received annual increases of 
more than $750,000. 

Marshall now is engaged in the 
NAACP’s most significant fight in 
the field of education. Through the 
case of Heman Sweatt vs The Univer- 
sity of Texas—now on its way to the 
U. S. Supreme Court—he is attempt- 
ing to prove that segregation itself in 
school facilities is discriminatory and 
violative of the 14th Amendment of 
the Constitution. Success in this case 
would deal a body blow to the whole 
southern theory of “separate but 
equal’’ accommodations. 

The Sweatt suit is a logical follow- 
up for other NAACP victories in the 
field of higher education dating back 
to the successful Lloyd Gaines suit 
against the University of Missouri in 
1938, for which Marshall prepared 
the brief. The association won an 
even more sweeping—if inconclu- 
sive—victory last year, Marshall ar- 
guing the case, in the suit of Mrs. 
Ada Sipuel against the University of 
Oklahoma. 

Although the Sipuel case is again 
on its way back to the Supreme Coutt, 
it has already greatly affected south- 
ern educational practices. 

While insisting that Mrs. Sipuel 
attend a makeshift, hastily established 
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im Crow law school, the University 
of Oklahoma has been forced to ad- 
mit one Negro student to its white 
graduate school, but on a segregated 
basis. This case too is being appealed 
to the highest tribunal. Meanwhile, 
the University of Arkansas and at 
least two other southern universities, 
West Virginia and Maryland, have 
actually admitted a few Negro gradu- 
ate students on a completely non-seg- 
regated basis. 

. Southern officials, seeking to pre- 
vent a final showdown on the ques- 
tion of segregation, last year sought 
congressional approval of a plan for 
regional graduate, professional, tech- 
nical, and scientific schools, by which 
they would be relieved of the neces- 
sity of maintaining Jim Crow schools 
ona state level. Marshall, appearing 
betore the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, successfully opposed the plan. 
Outlining NAACP position in plain 
terms, he said: 

“Neither Congress nor anyone else 
can say you get equality of education 
in a segregated school. The 14th 
Amendment requires equality. The 
only way to get equality is for two 
people to get the same thing, at the 
same place and at the same time.” 

Thurgood Marshall was born in 
Baltimore, July 2, 1908. That same 
summer, a bitter race riot broke out 
in Springfield, Illinois, the home of 
Abraham Lincoln, requiring the use 
of troops to pacify the community. 
Two Negroes were killed and many 
were driven from the city. 

Shocked by the blatant tragedy, a 
small group of liberal white people, 
led by Mary White Ovington, Dr. 
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Henry Moskowitz, William English 
Walling, and Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, organized the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People to work for the attainment of 
a society of “equality, security, and 
freedom for all.” 

In a ringing Lincoln Day state- 
ment, signed by fifty-three white and 
Negro leaders and outlining the ills 
suffered by America’s colored citizens 
in 1909, the new group stated: 

“We call upon all the believers in 
democracy to join in a national con- 
ference for the discussion of present 
evils, the voicing of protests, and the 
renewal of the struggle for civil and 
political liberty.” 

Next month the NAACP will cele- 
brate the fortieth anniversary of that 
Lincoln Day statement and under cir- 
cumstances hardly envisioned by its 
founders. More than half a million 
Americans of all races, creeds, and 
colors now claim membership in the 
organization whose national work is 
pushed forward daily through 1,629 
city and country branches in 45 states, 
the District of Columbia and Hawaii. 
Its secretary since 1931, Atlanta-born 
Walter White has become one of the 
best known and most widely re- 
spected of Americans. 

The original NAACP conference 
call bitterly attacked lynching. Since 
that day the Association has fought 
this evil relentlessly. No federal anti- 
lynching bill has as yet passed Con- 
gress, but the merciless NAACP cam- 
paign has so spotlighted it in the last 
forty years that lynching has now 
been reduced to less than one per cent 
of the 1909 figure. 
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The original call spoke of the dis- 
franchisement of Negro voters in the 
South. Today, a few of these barriers 
still exist in isolated communities. 
But, in 1948, a million Negroes went 
to the polls in southern states alone, 
as a result of U. S. Supreme Court 
victories won by NAACP in its long 
fight for unfettered elections. 

The sponsors spoke of Jim Crow 
travel, another evil which still exists. 
The Supreme Court, again on NAA- 
CP initiative, has ruled segregation 
in interstate travel illegal, and the 
campaign is still being pushed. 

The association successfully 
attacked other evils not envisioned by 
its original sponsors. Through the 
U. S. Supreme Court it has struck at 
residential segregation by outlawing 
the court enforcement of restrictive 
covenants. It has proved illegal the 
systematic exclusion of Negroes from 
juries, confessions by torture, and 
verdicts of mob-dominated trials. 

It has pressed continually for a 
permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Committee, patterned on the wartime 
FEPC for which it was partly re- 
sponsible, and local NAACP 
branches have helped pass state FEPC 
laws in New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
and Connecticut. 

The forty-year-old Marshall, whose 
NAACP work keeps him flying 
around the country some 30,000 
miles a year, has little time for out- 
side activities. He still squeezes in 
a few losing hands of poker and occa- 
sional professional athletic contests, 
however. 

“T like the movies and theater too,” 
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he said, “but I guess I get enough 
amusement out of my work.” 

He likes to recall the origina 
Oklahoma State Court judge in the 
Ada Sipuel suit. This jurist was a. 
tounded when the NAACP produced 
as witnesses outstanding law school 
authorities from Yale, Harvard, the 
University of Chicago, and _ similar 
institutions. 

“Just before he made his ruling,” 
Marshall recalled, ‘he took me aside 
and said: "Those men have opened 
my eyes. They are the smartest 
people I've come across. They've 
done something to me right here; 
pointing to his chest and heart. 

“And having delivered himself of 
that informal opinion, he climbed 
back up on the bench and promptly 
ruled against us. Our arguments may 
have affected his heart, but he cer- 
tainly didn’t let them aifect his de- 
cision.” 

He also likes to recall his first 
meeting with Federal Judge J. Waties 
Waring, the native South Carolinian 
who last year nailed the last nail in 
that state’s “White Primary’ coffin. 

“When I took a teachers salary 
case before him in 1944,” Marshall 
says, ‘I regarded him as just another 
southern jurist who would give me 
the usual legal head-whipping before 
I went along to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

“Well, it turned out to be the only 
case I ever tried with my mouth hang- 
ing open half of the time. Judge 
Waring was so fair that I found my 
apprehensions totally unwarranted. 
He made his position clear and told 
them that the 14th Amendment was 
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till in the Constitution and that it 
still prevailed, for all citizens, in his 

Marshall’s favorite quotation from 
his many legal opinions is Judge 
Waring’s conclusion in ae the 
“White Primary”: 

“It is time for South Carolina to 
rejoin the union. It is time to fall in 
step with the other states and to adopt 
the American way on conducting 
elections.” 

The young lawyer, whose achieve- 
ments have brought him the coveted 
Spingarn Medal and other awards 
and honorary degrees, has developed 
adefinite philosophy of race relations 
asa result of his work. 

“] think we make our greatest mis- 
takes through generalizations and 
oversimplifications,” he says. 
find it too easy to regard the South as 
all bad and the North as all good. 

“Anyone familiar with the picture 
knows that we have made tremendous 
inroads in the South in recent years— 
particularly among the younger white 
people and the enlightened older 
ones. This doesn’t mean, of course, 
that the battle is won; we must of 
necessity keep on driving. And not 
all efforts can be directed at the 
South. There is much to be accom- 
plished in the North.” 

He believes too that the American 
people must be educated and regards 
his work as part of that task. 

“A lawsuit,” he says, “is an educa- 
tional process in itself. It educates 
not only the defendants at which it 
is directed, but also the lawyers on 
the other side and even the general 
public in the area. Through such suits, 
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many local residents realize for the 
first time that Negroes have rights as 
Americans which must be respected.” 

He is not at all pessimistic about 
the future. 

“If we can keep up the educational 
process and legal suits,” he contends, 
“Negroes will soon be voting in 
every community in the South; Jim 
Crow travel will be abolished, and 
segregation in public education will 
be broken down, first in the graduate — 
professional schools, and later in the 
colleges and law institutions. I have 
no doubt that this will come to pass.” 

Marshall is a strapping physical 
specimen, 6 feet 11/4 inches tall, 200 
pounds, but he takes out his athletic 
interest as a fan at professional foot- 
ball and baseball games. He roots 
avidly for the Brooklyn and Cleve- 
land baseball teams, while picking 
Cleveland and the New York Yan- 
kees in football. He admits that the 
presence of Jackie Robinson, Roy 
Campanella, Larry Doby and Satchel 
Paige influences his baseball rooting, 
as Marion Mottley and Buddy Young 
figure in his football loyalties. He 
denies however, that he is prejudiced. 

“Why, I just love to see Spec 
Sanders lug that ball for the Football 
Yankees,” he contends. “And Spec 
is a white man from Texas.” 

Marshall has never played any 
sport himself—not successfully any- 
way. As he says, 

“I gave up baseball when two 
sandlot teams down in Baltimore 
threatened a sitdown strike if either 
side had to accept me. I couldn't hit 
the side of a barn with a paddle or 
catch cold in a rainstorm.” 
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He could out-argue any of his con- 
temporaries, however—and he was a 
better cook than all of them put to- 
gether. 

maternal grandmother, Mary 
Eliza Williams, was responsible for 
the latter,” he said. “She called me in 
the kitchen one day and said she was 
going to teach me how to cook. 

“I'm all with your parents in 
wanting you to be a professional 
man,’ she told me, ‘but I want to be 
sure you can always earn a dollar. 
You can pick up all that other stuff 
later, but I bet you never yet saw a 
jobless Negro cook.’ ”’ 

Before entering Howard Law 
School, Marshall attended Lincoln 
University in Pennsylvania—and 
naturally he was a member of the de- 
bating team. While still a Lincoln 
student, he met Vivien G. Burey one 
day in a drug store, and two years 
later they were married. For years, 
he regaled friends with an account of 
the drug store meeting and insisted 
it was a case of love at first sight. 
Mrs. Marshall, whose nickname is 
“Buster,” finally tired of the story 
and set him straight. 

“I really met you a long time be- 
fore that, Thurgood,” she told him. 


Business Report 
A CERTAIN tailor shop in Harlem never seemed to share in 


general prosperity and finally went bankrupt. 


“It was in Harrison’s Restaurant ip 
Washington. But you were so busy 
arguing and debating with everybody 
at the table that you didn’t even give 
me a second glance.” 

Since then, Thurgood has kept his 
arguments outside the home. 

“You have a better chance of win. 
ning a decision in court,” he believes, 

The NAACP has won twenty-four 
of its twenty-six appeals to the US. 
Supreme Court and Marshall had a 
hand in more than half of them, was 
chief counsel in five of them. He is 
fighting for the twenty-fifth win this 
year as a fortieth anniversary present 
for his organization. 

“If we can force the University of 
Texas to admit Heman Sweatt,” he 
said, ‘“‘we can knock down this whole 
theory of separate but equal accom- 
modations—not only in schools but 
in other public endeavor as well. 

“I believe we can do it—and so do 
the white students at the University 
of Texas. They have already organ- 
ized a 200-member branch of the 
NAACP on the campus—and they 
are holding a membership card in it 
for Heman Sweatt.” 


Copyright, Survey Graphic (January, 1949) 


One partner was 


sadly surveying the premises just before the padlocking. 


“I just can’t understand it at all, 


"he mused. ‘Here we go 


busted, and only yesterday I read where President Truman was 
saying that business was never better.” 
“Maybe,” suggested his brother, “Truman had a better location 


than ours.” 


Jack Atkins 
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A simple editorial policy of negotiation, arbitration and persuasion 
won a $750,000 improvement for Norfolk’s Negro schools and three 
consecutive journalism awards of the Norfolk Journal and Guide 


The South’s 
Greatest Negro Newspaper 


Reprinted from Time 


EARCHING his brain for a fresh 
lead on an editorial on slums, 
Editor P. Bernard Young of the 

Norfolk (Va.) Journal and Guide 
stared moodily out the window— 
and saw a Negro hovel cave in. Rush- 
ing from his office, he got pictures, 
a story and a bitter editorial that 
shocked Norfolk’s officials into ac- 
tion. That was in 1933. Now Nor- 
folk has four modern Negro housing 
developments, and Editor Young 
heads the Negro housing advisory 
commission. 

For nearly 40 years, the weekly 
Norfolk Journal and Guide has cam- 
paigned so skillfully for the Negro 
that it is the biggest Negro newspaper 
in the South (circ. 68,000). It is 
also about the most soundly edited 
paper in a segment of the U. S. press 
that is too often shrill, sensational 
and irresponsible. In March the 
Guide won its third straight Wendell 
Willkie award—for public service in 
Negro journalism. Said Louis M. 
Lyons, curator of Harvard’s Nieman 
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Fellowships and chairman of the. 
judges: “For the most part, the Ne- — 
gro press has a long way to go to 
reach the highest standards. The 
Guide is a first-class paper by any 
standards.” 

When P. (for Plummer) Bernard 
Young went to work for the Guide 
in 1907, it was the fraternal organ 
(circ. 500) of the Knights of Gid- 
eon. One day the editor failed to 
show up and Printing Foreman 
Young tried his hand at an editorial. 
He did so well that he was hired as 
associate editor. In 1910, Young 
took over the Guide and turned it 
into a general newspaper for Ne- 
groes. Now it has 80 employees, an 
International News Service wire and 
good Washington coverage from the 
National Negro Press Association. 

In 1943, ““P.B. Sr.,” now 64, be- 
came editor emeritus. But he still 
goes to the Guide office every day — 
and keeps a watchful eye on the way 
things are run by his sons. Editor in 
chief is “P.B. Jr.,” 42, who covered 
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the Bikini atomic tests and later the 
United Nations conference at San 
Francisco (for which he won the 
Guide's first Willkie award). Presi- 
dent and business manager is brother 
Thomas W. (““T.W.’), 40, who was 
a correspondent during World War 
II. The newspaper’s philosophy on 
race relations is still old P.B.’s own: 
“I am definitely opposed to the 
frontal attack. I believe in negotia- 
tion, arbitration, conciliation and per- 
suasion. If that does not work, then 
I resort to the courts.” 

The Young approach, among other 
things, got Gloucester County to float 
a $750,000 bond issue to improve 
conditions in Negro schools, and per- 
suaded Norfolk to pay the same sal- 
aries to Negro and white school- 


teachers. On only a few occasion; 
has the Guide used the frontal attack. 
After a Negro was convicted of rap. 
ing a white woman and condemned 
to death, the Guide decided he was 
innocent. It defied local custom by 
printing the woman’s name. A white 
man read the story, gave testimony 
that proved the case was a frame-up. 

The Guide is a modest money. 
maker, but the Youngs look forward 
to the day when the paper will no 
longer be needed. Says T. W., who 
is president of the Negro Newspaper 
Publishers Association: “If the daily 
newspapers . . . adequately reported 
{Negro news} and crusaded against 
all injustices . . . they would take 
away the... reason why Negro news- 


papers exist.” 
Copyright, Time (March 14, 1949) 
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King of the Filibuster 


THE HISTORIC Senate battle over the filibuster brings to mind 
a story concerning Sen. John T. Morgan of Alabama. Before his 
death in 1907, he made several extremely long and vigorous 


speeches in advocacy of his Nicaraguan Canal bill. 


It was not 


unusual for the Gentleman from Alabama to talk about the canal 
for a week at a time, so dear was this cause to his heart. 

One day a reporter, baiting Morgan, suggested the Senator could 
doubtless talk endlessly on any given subject. 

Completely serious, Senator Morgan thought that over for 4 
minute. “No,” he drawled, “I think if I knew absolutely nothing 
at all about a subject I could probably speak for only a day or two.” 


Phillip E. Harman, Pageant 
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Here is the intimate story of how Larry Doby 


parlayed guts, determination, ability, and opportunity 


CTOBER 12, 1948, was like a 
O college homecoming for the 

world champion Cleveland In- 
dians. To Larry Doby, it was more 
like a red letter day, for on that Tues- 
day he became one of the boys—a 
full-fledged, unrestricted member of 
the team. 

Cleveland was a city gone com- 
pletely and deliriously nuts that 
morning. Its heroes were returning 
from Boston as champions! They 
had beaten the pesky Braves and it 
was the first World Series victory for 
the Lake Erie entry in 28 long, des- 
pair-packed years. 

All the Indians—including batboy 
Billy Sheridan—were celebrities to 
the happy home folk. Gene Bearden, 
the knuckle-balling left-hander, for 
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instance, was one of the larger heroes. 
So was Bob Lemon, the only pitcher 
to nail down two wins over Billy 
Southworth’s boys. And there was 
the Negro outfielder, Doby, who had 
led the Tribe down the homestretch 
with his heavy hitting and had kept 
up the pace in the Series, topping 
his team in batting with a neat .318 
average against the Braves. 

The city turned out 300,000 strong 
that morning for a parade which be- 
gan at Public Square and ran on out 
the main thoroughfare, Euclid Ave- 
nue. Manager Lou Boudreau and 
president Bill Veeck headed the 
troop, waving triumphantly from the 
back seat of a gaudy convertible. The 
other Indians followed in equally 
fetching autos. Seated among them, 
beside Dale Mitchell and his wife, 
was Doby, a big hero like all the rest. 

All the Indians had a lot to shout 
about because they had fought long 
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and hard for the right to represent 
the American League in the World 
Series, even being forced.to win a 
historic playoff to get there. They 
had reason to grin. But Larry, the 
shy guy who had become brash at 
bat, had just a little more to make 
him feel glad than the others. 

You see, he was the first Negro 
to play in the American League. His 
road had been rough. But he had 
made the grade. He had helped his 
team to important wins, had won out 
over himself, and, at that moment, he 
knew he was being accepted by all as 
a major-league ballplayer, one of the 
champions. 

Quiet, slow to speak, unaccustomed 
to pressure except at the plate, Larry, 
despite his great record with the 
Newark Eagles of the Negro Na- 
tional League, had choked up the 


year before. He had been tense. He 
had failed as utterly as his .156 aver- 


age could testify. At bat, he had 
swung wildly at any pitch within 
speaking distance of the strike zone. 
In the field, he had moved awkwardly 
at second base, his original position. 
He had heard himself called a Class 
D ballplayer. 

Moreover, many of his teammates 
had shunned him, had given him the 
iceberg act, allowing him more space 
on the dugout bench than any player 
in the history of the game. Some of 
the fans had berated him unmerci- 
fully. There were times, that first 
season, when he could not beg, bor- 
row, or steal a hit. Despair had been 
so great, at times, that tears came easy 
and rolled down his not unhandsome 
cheeks. 
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But the old American success line. 
up—guts, determination, ability, ang 
a chance—had licked all that. Once 
and for all, Larry Doby had made the 
team. Usually cautious experts began 
to hail him as a possible successor to 
Tris Speaker, the all-time center. 
fielder. 

The Doby story proper began on 
July 5, 1947, when Larry, a .400-plus 
batter with the Eagles, signed a 
Cleveland contract in the offices of 
Chicago’s Comiskey Park. (The 
Tribe was there for a holiday double 
header.) The promotion had cat- 
apulted Larry from the cheerful con- 
fines of friendly diamonds into a 
strange and cold field of competition, 
the American League. 

Elevation to the majors alone has 
been enough to butterfly the stomachs 
of the most confident of minor-league 
stars. The air is pretty rarefied up 
there—only the best players in the 
land can make the grade. What, then, 
of a fellow just 22 who was to be 
loaded with more burdens than any 
other player, excepting Jackie Robin- 
son of the Dodgers? It didn’t matter 
that Veeck announced, “I am not in- 
terested in the color of his skin— 
I'm looking for good ballplayers.” 
Larry was squarely on the spot. 

There was something of a bizz-bizz 
in the Windy City air as Larry joined 
the team on Sunday morning, the 
fifth, signed his contract amid the 
frequent and disconcerting flashes of 
photographers’ bulbs, and talked to 
the effervescent Veeck for the first 
time. Doby was uneasy that morn- 
ing. Some people said he was 
“scared to death.” A writer, reach- 
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ing for reverse hyperbole, quipped, 
“His voice is so low you have to lean 
over to hear him talk!’ But all the 
onlookers admitted that the player 
made a neat picture in his impeccable 
sports attire. 

It's a matter of fact that Larry had 
the perfect temperament to be the 
guinea pig in this democratic experi- 
ment—with one exception. Doby, by 
nature, was an intense, “loner” type 
of person. He was whipping himself. 
All he could think of was making 
good. That great, consuming desire 
served only to tighten him up. 

When Veeck was through with the 
oficial duties of indoctrinating the 
youngster into the majors, he released 
Doby to Boudreau. The manager- 
shortstop promptly announced that 
Larry would be stationed at first base, 
anew position, for the first game of 
the double header. (Of course, Joe 
Gordon, an old pro, was playing 
second for the Indians.) Then Lou 
led Larry into the first of numerous 
ticklish situations. He took him to 
meet the Tribe. 

A man walking into a refrigerator 
could not have received a colder wel- 
come than the one Doby got when he 
came into the Indians’ dressing room. 
It made no difference to the players 
that this lad had hit the ball hard at 
Newark, that he had earned the pro- 
fessional praise of scout Bill Killefer, 
and that they were in dire need of 
some batting help. The newcomer, 
to them, was an intruder simply be- 
cause his skin was brown. 

Curiosity was the closest feeling to 
watmth as Lou introduced Larry to 
the team, player by player. Doby’s 
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face was grave, his manner stiff. He 
could read disdain in his teammates’ 
eyes. There is no record that even 
one of them warmed up that July day. 
Lou tried to make things pleasant. He 
assigned the boy a locker, and left 
him to get ready for the first game. 

The fans greeted Larry with mixed 
emotions. White fans were watching 
him intently, the way one watches a — 
freak. Many were openly critical. 
Negro fans, in a strange way, put 
more burdens on Doby’s substantial 
shoulders. They visualized his pro- 
motion as another step toward even- 
tual success in the race’s never-ending 
quest for recognition as full-fledged 
Americans. Many of them had gone 
directly from church services to 
Comiskey Park. They cheered Larry's 
every move. They almost smothered 
him with the collective prayer, “Get a 
hit! Get a hit!” 

On the field, it was a rookie’s debut 
Larry made, handling eight fielding 
chances adequately, if not brilliantly, 
and scratching out a single in four 
trips to home plate. The perform- 
ance, however, was not enough, in 
Lou's opinion to warrant another full 
game that year. Doby was placed on 
the bench by the manager, to be 
called only for infrequent pinch- 
hitting duty as the season ran out. 

In all those days, only one player, 
Joe Gordon, warmed up to Doby. Ex- 
pert observers made up their minds 
that the experiment had failed, at 
least for the time being. They pre- 
dicted several years in the minors for 
the former Eagle. 

Yet, one year later... 
The first break for Larry came one 
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September afternoon in 1947, when, 
defeat etched deep in his roundish 
face, he elected to put the question of 
his future to Bill McKechnie, the In- 
dians’ wise and gentlemanly coach. 

“Will you tell me, frankly, Mr. 
McKechnie,” Larry asked, his brown 
eyes pleading, his voice low and 
earnest, ‘whether you think I have a 
chance to become a major-league ball- 
player?” 

The question didn’t catch the 
Deacon—as McKechnie is called—by 
surprise. He and Boudreau had 
talked over the answer many times. 

“Larry, you have a fine chance,” 
McKechnie began, ‘but you'll have to 
get rid of some bad habits you picked 
up with Newark. That wild, despera- 
tion swing at any pitch near the plate 
may have been a crowd-pleaser there, 
but it won't help you in the majors. 
You have youth, a strong arm, speed, 
power and quick reactions, all of 
which are important for success in 
baseball. 

“However I don’t believe you can 
make the grade at second base. Your 
best bet is the outfield, where you can 
capitalize on your speed.” 

Back home in Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, and among friends again, Larry 
felt a resurge of confidence and, cour- 
age as he pondered Deacon Bill’s 
words. His pals helped. They” mini- 
mized his failures and advised him to 
think baseball all Winter. Veeck was 
encouraging when he told the press 
that Doby would be carried along to 
Spring training. 

Larry went out and bought books 
on outfield play. He kept himself in 
condition, partially by becoming the 
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first Negro to play in the American 
Basketball Association. He was ready, 
at least physically, when Lou blew 
the whistle for Spring training a 
Tucson, Arizona, on March 1 a year 
ago. 

Off the field he was still the same 
shy guy, the victim of prejudice in 
Tucson hotels, unaccepted by the rank 
and file of his teammates. But on the 
field, Larry was a new man. The 
third day in camp, he blasted out a 
375-foot home run and surprised on- 
lookers with several nice catches in 
center field. In Los Angeles, a few 
days later, he hit another homer. 
With the help of Tris Speaker, the 
greatest center-fielder of all time, and 
encouraged by Hank Greenberg, who 
was training to become a vice-presi- 
dent, Doby began to learn how to 
play the outfield. Much to the sur- 
prise of base-runners heading around 
the paths with larceny in mind, he 
displayed a riflelike arm. 

Astounded observers conceded that 
“the new Doby” would have to be 
reckoned with. Veeck, a stubborn be- 
liever in the player's ability, made a 
bet that he would stick. Boudreau, 
however, wasn’t as enthusiastic. 

“Doby will be with the team on 
opening day,” was all the manager 
would say, even though Larry was 
| ‘ing .341 as the Indians headed 
for home with the New York Giants 
a week before the season was to open. 
“Larry can play any outfield posi- 
tion,” he added, “but he has to forget 
some of the things he learned in that 
other league.” 

Doby’s experiences with Jim Crow 
weren't as rugged as those of Jackie 
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Robinson, but things were worse than 
they should have been. In Tucson, he 
had to live in a private home. But he 
didn't squawk. In Los Angeles, a 
mix-up resulted in another separation 
from his team. Doby said nothing. 
At Lubbock, Texas, Larry arrived 15 
minutes early one day and was forced 
to stand outside the park until travel- 
ing secretary Spud Goldstein arrived 
to identify him. But he never com- 
plained. All he wanted to do, he 
made it plain, was play ball. 

His relations with the other In- 
dians improved slowly. Joe Gordon 
was helpful and friendly. Ray Mur- 
ray, a jolly third-string catcher, fre- 
quently greeted him with a “Hi, 
neighbor!"" But it was rough when 
opposing players went to work with 
the rawest of racial insults, a situation 
which was to become so bad in the 
regular season that Veeck had to re- 
quest league president Will Harridge 
to issue an order against extreme 
jockeying. Through it all, the player 
was anxious to make no fuss. Queried 
about the situation, he would shrug 
and say, ““Ask the manager.”” Asked 
about a player, any player, he always 
answered, ‘Nice fellow. Good ball- 
player.” 

In all fairness, it should be stated 
that some opposing players con- 
sidered their jockeying nothing more 
than part of the game. When Larry 
spiked Eddie Pellagrini, the St. Louis 
Browns’ shortstop, in Spring train- 
ing, not a player moved belligerently, 
thus refuting the charge that a riot 
would result from the rough contact 
of a white and Negro player. 

The Tribe moved into Cleveland 
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for the final exhibition games with 
the Giants. Boudreau had already an- 
nounced his opening day outfield, 
placing Dale Mitchell in left, Thur- 
man Tucker in center, and Pat Seerey 
in right. Seerey, the home-run threat, 
was the only question mark. A hot 
and cold performer, Seerey had be- 
come famous for his strikeouts but 
had spent the Winter in California 
reducing, in an effort to reach batting 
consistency. 

Doby played right field on Satur- 
day, April 17, and got two hits in 
four trips to the plate to end Spring 
training with a .345 batting mark. 
Pat played the position on Sunday 
and failed to hit, whiffing twice. That 
night, Boudreau and Veeck held a 
meeting. Monday morning's news- 
paper announced that Doby would 
be in right field on opening day. 

Opening Day was April 20, and 
73,163 fans crowded into the spaci- 
ous Municipal Stadium. It was clear 
that many came to see what this col- 
ored lad could do. They gave him a 
generous ovation as he stepped to the 
plate to face the right-handed slants 
of Fred Sanford, St. Louis Browns 
pitcher. 

It wasn’t Larry’s day. He took 
two hard, wild swings at the offer- 
ings, then gazed at the third strike as 
it sped across the heart of the plate. 

He went 0-for-4 that day and 
handled himself awkwardly in the 
field. It was a dismal start. 

“IT wouldn’t want you to print this 
without Doby’s okay,”” Boudreau told 
the Cleveland writers after the game. 
“But he’s been worried the last few 
days—and you can’t have two things 
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on your mind and play this game. His 
wife had a miscarriage.” 

While he had no objection to the 
printing of the story, Larry didn’t 
elect to claim it as an excuse for his 
lacklustre showing. ‘Yesterday I felt 
like a ballplayer,” he said, simply. “I 
don’t know what I felt like the first 
time I went to bat today.” 

The early weeks of the 1948 season 
were trying. One day, Doby was up 
—the next, he was down. One day, 
he would hit hard, race far into the 
_ outfield to make a sparkling catch. 
The next, he would fail to hit, strike 
out on bad balls, maybe over-hustle a 
line drive, to the despair of his well- 
wishers. His critics were still having 
field days. Boudreau tried to relieve 
the pressure by playing Doby only 
when right-handed pitchers were 
throwing. 

Despite such feats as his inspired 
hitting in Fenway Park, Boston, and 
a prodigious poke in Washington's 
Griffith Stadium—the longest hit 
‘ball in 22 years, Capital writers 
claimed—Larry’s affairs didn’t take a 
permanent turn for the better until 
the night of June 14 when the In- 
dians met the Brooklyn Dodgers at 
Ebbets Field in a benefit game. That 
night, Larry talked to and played 
- against Jackie Robinson. Larry hit 
twice in five trips off Rex Barney's 
fireballing, although the Indians lost 
the game, 6-2. 

Jackie and Larry had a lot to talk 
about. In fact, they were deep in 
conversation at first base when Rex 
elected to try for a pick-off on Doby. 
Robinson was so engrossed in conver- 
sation that he didn’t see the ball com- 
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ing and was hit squarely in the ches, 
It may have been embarrassing for 
the Dodger, but out of the game there 
emerged a Doby free of the shackles 
of extreme tension. Things picked up 
for Larry. 

His teammates found themselves 
respecting a Doby who could help 
them win games—and because he had 
proven himself a good guy over the 
long haul. When he sprained his 
ankle, Hank Edwards and Hal Peck, 
rivals for outfield jobs, quickly went 
to the dressing room to learn the ex- 
tent of the injury. Sam Zoldak, the 
pitcher, almost took over from trainer 
Lefty Weisman in his anxiety to see 
that the ice-pack was correctly placed 
on Larry’s ankle. 

Although the injured player was 
wracked with pain, he smiled that 
afternoon—because the ice was 
breaking. 

“I can lick you now,” Edwards 
kidded as Doby was placed in a wheel 
chair and made ready for the am- 
bulance. 

Jackie Robinson and Larry met 
again later in the season. Jackie said, 
“You couldn’t find a better bunch of 
fellows than the Dodgers.” Larry 
said, ‘I don’t think they can top the 
Indians!” 

Doby improved steadily. In August, 
he started a 21-game hitting streak 
and carried it into September. From 
Labor Day through October 4, he hit 
close to .400 to lead the Tribe at bat. 
On Thursday night, September 16, 
Doby hit a grand-slam homer off the 
pitching of Washington's Sid Hud- 
son to keep the Indians on the pen- 
nant pace. Twice he collaborated with 
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Satchel Paige to help win crucial 
games. He finished the season batting 
301, with 14 home runs, 64 runs 
batted in, and 80 runs scored to his 
credit. His speed on the bases had 
gained many an important run and 
his fielding lapses were infrequent. 

The World Series has become 
somewhat notorious for its ability to 
make a goat out of the greatest of 
diamond stars. No one would have 
held it against him—none, that is 
but the extreme diehards—had Larry 
gone jittery again in he field and 
failed to hit the Boston Braves’ star- 
bright hurling. 

But he came through. He failed to 
hitin only one game, the fifth. His 
35-ounce ash provided the margin of 
victory in the second game and his 
homer won the fourth game for Steve 
Gromek, the Tribe's spot pitcher 
from Hamtramck, Michigan. That 
homer, incidentally, was one of the 
headlines of the classic. It was a pearl 
of a poke; it came off Johnny Sain; it 
was the first home run of the Series, 
and it was the first four-base clout by 
a Negro in such elite competition. 

After the game, Gromek and Larry 
hugged each other in a spontaneous 
and true spirit of comradeship. It was 
a great moment. 

Doby pocketed $6,772.07 for his 
Series efforts. He and his wife Helyn 
were going to buy a home in Pater- 
son, they said. Nothing pretentious, 
just a home. “And we need every- 
thing from knives and forks on up,” 
he quipped to the writers. 

Latry Doby was born on December 
13, 1924, in Camden, South Carolina, 
to Etta and David Doby. His father 
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was a semi-pro ballplayer of consider- 
able ability. When he was eight years 
old, his father died and Mrs. Doby 
decided to take her only child to 
Paterson, where she had friends. 

She found a job as a domestic 
worker, scrimped and saved—sacrific- 
ing as only a loving mother can—to 
insure a normal childhood for her 
son. There wasn’t much luxury, but 
Larry never had to ‘work out’’—a 
fact of which his mother is duly 
proud. For his part, Larry is deeply 
grateful for his mother’s efforts. 
There isn’t a more devoted son any- 
where. 

Mrs. Doby, now a busy cateress in 
Paterson, lights her gray-green eyes. 
as she reflects on the formative years 
of her son and recalls his first athletic 
interests. 

“He has always liked sports,” she 
says, ‘‘and so have I. He used to fol- 
low teams around and be a water-boy 
whenever he could get the chance.” 

There’s an strong resemblance be- 
tween mother and son. Larry does not 
duplicate the tiny mole on her lower 
right cheek but her stylishly-bobbed 
brown hair is not totally unlike his 
neatly-cut-and-brushed black hair. 
Her carriage gives the impression of 
deep seriousness but a laugh will dis- 
pel that notion. When with close 
friends, Larry breaks into a pleasant 
smile, talks fluently, jokes, and takes 
gags easily. 

Asked for her reaction when Larry 
was signed by the Indians, his mother 
admits, “Do you want the truth? I 
was so happy, I fainted!” 

Doby’s first organized competition 
was on a sandlot diamond and at high 
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school. At 14, he began playing with 
the Paterson Smart Sets, a men’s 
team. And it was on their East Side 
Park field that Mrs. Effa Manley, 
business manager of the now-defunct 
Newark Eagles, spotted him. 

Larry was a big hero at Paterson’s 
East Side High, starring in track, 
football, basketball, and baseball. He 
was a letterman in all those sports, 
five times a team captain, and an all- 
state selection in the latter three 
sports. 

East Side High was also the setting 
for an embryo romance, the object of 
his affections being Helyn Curvy, a 
native of Hillburn, New York, who 
was studying commercial subjects in 
Paterson. 

It was characteristic of Larry that 
this high school sweetheart is now his 


wife. His wooing was quiet and per- 


sistent. They were married three 
years ago. 

An attractive young lady, Helyn 
likes the same kind of life that Larry 
prefers. Although she was the first 
Negro to be hired by the Paterson 
Telephone Company, she has given 
up all interests that would prevent 
her from keeping close tab on his 
career. She is content and happy to 
be a housewife and a help-mate. 

The Dobys are especially fond of 
sitting around the house in dungarees 
and sport shirts. Helyn likes to listen 
to the radio while Larry curls up with 
a good book. Their chief outside en- 
tertainment is found in the movies, 
although they enjoy riding in their 
blue convertible. Many times, the 
mothers-in-law make it a foursome. 
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Doby did not have the advantage 
of tough college competition the wa 
Jackie Robinson did at UCLA, chiefly 
because Uncle Sam called. He ep. 
rolled at Long Island University in 
the Fall of 1940, then transferred to 
Virginia Union University, a Negro 
college at Richmond, Virginia. 

Uncle Sam exercised his priority 
rights several months later and Larry 
was shipped off to the Great Lakes 
Naval Training School near Chicago, 
Subsequently, he was sent to the 
Pacific. 

Jim Crow was riding herd at the 
time Larry “attended” Great Lakes, 
Mickey Cochrane, the coach of the 
baseball team there, saw Larry play 
with an all-Negro crew and lamented, 
“If he were only white . . .” 

Navy friends recall that Larry was 
a quiet seaman who seldom left the 
base. “I don’t ever recall his leaving 
with the ‘boys’, one recounts, “al- 
though he did leave by himself once 
or twice.” The boys included football 
stars Buddy Young and Marion Mot- 
ley. 

It is fortunate for Larry that he was 
born in 1924. For had he been born 
20 years earlier, say, he would have 
been doomed to the fate of such Ne- 
gro greats as Josh Gibson (who hit 
84 homers one season), Cool Papa 
Bell, Bingo DeMoss, Willie Wells, 
Smoky Joe Williams, Bullet Rogaa, 
Chet Brewer, and numerous others. 
Bell, for instance, was the slashing, 
Pepper Martin type of player, while 
Wells, the old boys say, was the equal 
of Honus Wagner. 

Branch Rickey decided, back ia 
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to Negro ballplayers. After months 
of scouting, and after spending thou- 
sands of dollars, he decided to take 
Jackie Robinson, the Kansas City 
Monarchs’ shortstop. Jackie went to 
Montreal in 1946, made good; moved 
to the Dodgers in 1947, made good; 
and opened the way for Larry and 
other Negro stars. 

When it seemed as though the 
door would finally open, Arthur 
Grant, a Navy buddy of Doby’s wrote 
to Veeck and suggested Larry as a 
good prospect. Bill took note and 
sid he would have the lad scouted. 
That was the first event leading to the 
majors. 

The second event occurred early 
in 1947 when Bill was making one 
of his frequent speeches in a small 
Ohio town. During the question peri- 
od, he was asked what he thought of 
Robinson’s chances. He said he 
didn’t think Jackie could make it. On 
his return to Cleveland, Bill was chal- 
lenged by a Negro sportswriter, 
Cleveland Jackson, who wanted to 
know how he could pre-judge Robin- 
son. One word led to another. Veeck 
promised to take a Negro player, if 
one could be found with the ability 
to make the major-league grade. 
Jackson suggested Doby. 

Bill Killefer, the scout, was sent 
for a look-see and turned in a good 
report. 

“One day I got a call from Bill 
Veeck,”” Mrs. Manley recalls. ‘He 
told me he wanted to buy Larry Doby. 
Tasked him how much he would pay 
for him. He said, ‘$10,000.’ I told 
him, ‘Mr. Veeck, that is perfectly ri- 
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1945, to open the major-league door 


diculous! But I want Larry to have 
a chance. If you will promise me he 
won't earn less than $5,000 per year, 
I'll let you have him.” 

They agreed. Mrs. Manley received 
a total of $15,000 for Larry. 

The future is indeed bright for 
Larry Doby—the shy guy who be- 
came brash at bat, the quiet lad who 
took the knocks for a long time and 
then had the guts to come back from 
the depths of near-defeat, the fellow 
you might mistake for a clean-cut 
college lad instead of a colorful ball- 
player. He’s not a finished player yet 
and no one will tell you that quicker 
than Larry. He will be of more value 
to his team when he learns to bunt 
consistently and use his natural speed 
to steal more bases. Experience in the 
outfield will give him more finesse. 
His burning desire to succeed should 
help make him great. While he looks 
like Musial up at bat, Larry has made 
an idol of Ted Williams. He en- 
thuses over Joe DiMaggio’s fielding. 

“He's going to be a great ball- 
player,” Speaker says. ‘“‘Not just 
good, great. He's an intelligent boy, 
he works hard, and he’s willing to 
learn.” 

Boudreau, fully converted, has fig- 
ured Larry’s 35-ounce bat, his strong 
arm, and his fleet feet for starring 
roles in the 1949 pennant chase— 
and he’s keeping his fingers crossed 
against the sophomore “‘jjnx.” 

The Indians and the American 
League will always be better for hav- 
ing Larry Doby—a strong, silent man 
—playing on their side. 

Copyright, Sport (March, 1949) 
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FLICKER TICKER *% Lena Horne's contract with MGM runs out 
this year and she'll be happy to be a free agent once again. Only 
other Negro with a Hollywood contract is Mantan Moreland . . , 
There's going to be a race to see who can get Othello on film first, 
Both Lawrence Olivier and Orson Welles have plans to do the Shakes- 
peare race-angle classic, playing the title role themselves . . , 
Clarence Muse has a bit in the new Bing Crosby starrer, Riding 
High . . . Anna Lucasta which cost $17,000 to produce as a play 
on Broadway, will have a $1,500,000 budget asamovie .. . Darryl 
F. Zanuck's Pinky with Ethel Waters, Jeanne Crain, Frederick Q'Neal 
and Nina Mae McKinney has a total of 242 scenes in its 163-page 
script .. . The British Negro actor, Orlando Martins, has a good 
role in the new film, The Hasty Heart, which stars Ronald Reagan 
. . . A Negro Army sergeant is drilling a flock of Hollywood stars 
for their roles in MGM's Battleground and will have a big part 
in the picture himself. He's an expert at 'jive' drilling... 
When the all-white cast of Lost Boundaries, a film about passing, 
wanted to shoot the woes of a Negro youngster in a church choir, 
they decided to use the St. Joseph's Church choir in Portsmouth, 
N. H. But they excluded two colored youths in the choir because 
they didn't fit in with the movie's plot... 
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GLOBAL GOSSIP * Richmond Barthe is doing life-size statues 
of Toussaint and Dessalines for the Haiti exposition due to open 
in December . . . Josephine Baker has taken over the Club des 
Champs Elysses in Paris and renamed it the Chez Josephine Baker. 
She doubles between the club and the Folies Bergere, vows she will 
never again return to America after the shabby treatment she got 
on her last trip .. . Lawrence Winters will sing the lead in 
Porgy And Bess during a week's run in Florence, Italy, this sun- 
mer .. . Minto Cato has begn singing in an Amsterdam night spot 
. . . Britain is pressing the U. S. to use $6,000,000 in ECA funds 
to push its African colonial program . . . Virgin Islanders fully 
expect Gov. William H. Hastie to leave his post soon for a higher 
one back in the States .. . Katherine Dunham will bring a big 
bankroll back to the States as a result of her European tour which 
included Paris, Rome, Zurich and Lisbon. She swung a deal allow- 
ing her to exit with 25 per cent of her take inU. S. dollars... 
Kenneth Spencer's Paris concert was a big success... 


SPORTSCOPE * They say that Joe Louis is quite sensitive 
about the growing bald spot on his head, which is now about the 
size of a half-dollar . . . Rochester's step-son, Billy Ander- 
son, is being boomed as a future decathalon champ. Now at junior 
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college in California, he excels in the dash, high and low hurdles 
plus broad jump . . . Six-cav bike race promotors, now looking 
for more customers, hope to get more Negro riders in next winter's 
grinds . . . Blind ex-boxer Ham Jerkins is Western Elks repre- 
sentative and covers a lot of territory around his Denver home 
with the aid of his seeing-eye dog... Ex- oe gr champ 
Mickey Walker —— Gene Tunney could have licked Joe Louis in 
his prime . 
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RADIOGRAMS > Some television experts are alarmed because 
Negroes look a lot better on video than do whites . . . Amosandra, 
the Amos 'N' Andy-sponsored doll, will net a —_— ss to CBS 
with sales nearing the half-million mark . . . Chicago and Louis- 
ville stations now have all-Negro television programs ... 


LONGHAIR DEPT. * Gwendolyn Brooks' new book of penny Annie 
Allen will be out next month under the Harper imprint... Eldzier 
Cortor who's been living behind Chicago's South Side Community Art 
Center has won a Guggenheim Fellowship. He will go to the West 
Indies . . . W. E. B. DuBois has had his voice added to Marian 
Hadley's collection of voices of famous Negroes. Recording was 
made in Chicago's Hall Branch library . . . Memphis whites are 
worried about Negroes becoming too worldly and point out that 
many colored churches are half empty on Sunday .. . Peg-Leg Bates 
has finally hit the literary jackpot. He's preserved for poster- 
ity in a new book by New Yorker writer Philip Hamburger's The Oblong 
Blur And Other Odysseys .. . Margaret Goss is doing a sequel to 
her children's book, Jasper And The Drummer Boy... 


CRYSTAL BALL * Bop night clubs minus dancing and with a min- 
imum admission fee only will continue to spread around the nation 
as recession troubles tighten pocketbooks . . . North Carolina's 
new Senator Frank P. Graham will be the most liberal man in Con- 
gress from Dixie . . . The NAACP will intensify its hunt for Com- 
munists in its ranks, lest Dixie-ites smear the organization with 
the red label . . Joe Louis will have trouble holding onto the 
fight rights of the new heavyweight champ. The Mike Jacobs boys 
won't take his invasion without a fight with no holds barred . . 
South Africa will tangle with the United Nations over its rigid 
color bias before long . . Richmond Barthé will quit sculpture 
for painting soon. . . 
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J. T. Herstil thought he knew all about selling machetes, 
but when he tried to be a super salesman on the Dark Continent 
the natives didn’t quite get the point 


HIGH PRESSURE 
IN THE CONGO 


BY RICHARD WILCOX 


Reprinted from Collier's 


HEN CAP Pelletier tooted his 

whistle three times to let me 

know he was tying up to my 
landing, I went right on eating. Cap 
Pelletier has the idea he’s a wit, which 
is okay with me, although it’s some- 
thing I'd rather face after breakfast. 
He’s usually got a new joke to tell, 
but his stand-by wheeze is the name 
he’s given the river boat he brings 
up the Congo once a week from 
Matadi with mail and cargo. Con- 
sidering that Henry M. Stanley was 
the first white man to navigate this 
river from source to sea—that , was 
after he'd found Livingstone, who 
was never lost in the first place—the 
name is appropriate, if not funny. 
Cap Pelletier calls his boat the Stan- 
ley Steamer and doubles up laughing 
every time he says it. 

Cap kept blatting on the whistle, 
so I finally gave up and walked down 
to the landing. I figured he'd picked 
up another traveling salesman joke 


from a stateside ship and was blow- 
ing for an audience. It couldn't be 
mail, for I wasn’t expecting any. 
Cap looks over all the mail he carries 
and gives you a blast when there's 
something special. About the only 
things I get are notices from the gov- 
ernment telling me my G.I. Insurance 
records have been moved from Build- 
ing A to Building G, or from letters 
from the Alumni Committee saying 
if I can’t come to the reunion just 
send along fifty dollars. 

One reason for my moving out 
here to the Belgian Congo to run a 
trading post is because it’s got all the 
comforts of civilization with none of 
the headaches. 

There were some Bantus unload- 
ing cargo on the landing and my boy 
Joe was checking the bills of lading. 
I was glad to see that 24 gross of 
machetes had arrived. They're good 
sellers and my stock was getting low. 
There was a whole lot of frozen food, 
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which set me dreaming about straw- 
berry shortcake. Then Cap leaned 
over the bridge. 

“Hello, keed,” he shouted. 
“What's cooking?” 

“Not much,” I answered. “Why 
all the blowing?” 

“Come up here, queek!’” Cap 
chortled and bent over double. What- 
ever the joke was, it was sure killing 
him. 

“You got company, keed!” he 
sputtered when I joined him. 

My jaw dropped open but I 
snapped it shut in a hurry. ‘““Com- 
pany? Stop kidding, you Belgian 
Jack Benny, I'm not expecting any- 
one. 

“But you got him! He came on at 
Matadi for Wilson’s Landing.” Cap 
pointed to the cabin behind the 
bridge and bent over again with help- 
less laughter. ‘‘Just wait till you see 
him!” 

I didn’t have to wait long. There 
was the sound of a throat being 
cleared nervously and I looked up to 
see Cap’s passenger coming out of the 
cabin. At first I shook my head, 
thinking I was up at the village 
movie. This guy had a fancy pith 
helmet with mosquito netting hang- 
ing down from it; his bush jacket 
was almost covered by a wide ammu- 
nition belt. A long, unsheathed 
machete clanked around his bony 
knees, and in the crook of his arm he 


was toting an elephant gun that — 


would have blown holes through a 
mountain. 

“Ah,” he said, seeing me. 

“I winced for I could tell by the 
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look in his eyes what was coming. 

“Mr. Wilson, I presume?” I could 
have taken it if he'd laughed but he 
spoke in a funny clipped tone that I 
knew he’d put on for the occasion. 
J. T.-*Herstil, Eastern Hem- 
isphere sales manager for the Toledo 
Machete Company—on a little in- 
spection trip to some of our more 
remote outlets.” 

“Glad to know you,” I said. “Why 
didn’t you wire that you were com- 
ing?” 

“Wire?” he said, looking at me 
strangely. 

“Sure; you know, telegraph. If 
you'd sent me a wire from Matadi, 
I'd have had things a little more 
festive.” 

He laughed with that nervous high 
pitch. I could see he thought I was 
joking. 

“Ah, yes. You mean the native 
communication.- Signal drums. Tom- 
toms, that sort of thing.” 

Cap Pelletier looked at me and al- 
most split trying to keep from laugh- 
ing. 
“Well,” I said, thinking that Cap 
had been given enough amusement 
by this joker, “if you're ready, let’s 
go ashore, Mr. Herstil. We'll send 
Joe up for your bags.” 

Herstil cleared his throat again 
and narrowed his eyes to slits until 
he couldn’t see a thing. Then he 
shifted the elephant gun, pointing it 
in the general direction of Cap who 
moved rapidly out of the theoretical 
line of fire. 

“Have the natives been quiet, Wil- 
son?” J.T.’s voice was taut and 
steady. 


“Well,” I said, “they had a big 
scrap last night at the bingo game in 
the village.” 

Herstil gave me that high laugh 
again, just to let me know he wasn’t 
being fooled. 

“Ah,” he said. “Tossing off cool 
jests in the face of danger, eh?” 

Cap Pelletier held off till we got 
down the gangway. Then he went 
to the far side of the bridge and ex- 
ploded. 

I called Joe over to tell him to see 
that the bags got safely ashore but, 
before I could open my mouth, Hers- 
til had started talking. “You name 
- Joe,” gabbled Herstil as though he 
was kitchy-cooing a baby. ‘‘My bags 
all same alongside ribba steamer. Joe 
go yan-dah. Bring dat for me. 
Sabee ?” 

“I understand perfectly, sir,” said 
Joe in fine Oxonian. ‘You may rest 
assured that I shall obtain them from 
your cabin and bring them to the 
bungalow directly.” 

“It's okay, Herstil,”’ I said to ease 
his shock a little. “Joe finished school 
in Matadi. His father’s a chief, so 
he’s a little better educated than most 
of the boys. He's taking a college 
course by mail now. He also speaks 
fluent French, Flemish and a, little 
Latin if you run short on the pidgin 
English.” 

Herstil didn’t say another word. 
He got a shock at the bungalow, too. 
Like I said, the Congo has all the 
comforts of civilization. I have a 
nice six-room bungalow, with shiny 
stateside plumbing, air conditioning, 
a deep-freeze unit, hot and cold run- 
ning water and a big short-wave ra- 
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dio-phonograph. I figured Herstil 
expected to walk into a grass shack 
with a few leopards snarling under 
the camp chairs for atmosphere. He 
just stood there amid my modernistic 
bamboo furniture, trying to support 
his gun and looking silly. 

“Let me take that, Mr. Herstil,” | 
said and laid the thing gently ona 
table. “How did you ever get tied 
up with this cannon?” 

“Tt was my own idea,” he answered 
stiffly. “They told me it would stop 
the biggest elephant alive—even a 
mad one.” 

“My, my,” I said. “I’ve been here 
two years and the last mad elephant | 
saw was in the Bronx zoo after a 
kid had squirted him in the eye with 
a water pistol. Not that there aren't 
plenty back in the woods,” I added, 
seeing that he was getting huffy, 
“It's just that I prefer sitting here 
listening to Brahms concertos, rather 
than going out trying to scare an ele- 
phant out of the shrubbery.” 

“That's as much as I suspected.” 
Herstil’s voice got high again but this 
time it wasn’t that of the White Man 
in Darkest Africa. It was the Sales 
Manager putting the needle in the 
Boys after they’ve been called in to 
the main office for a conference. He 
started pounding a fist into the palm 
of his other hand. “In checking your 
sales record, Wilson, I’ve discovered 
it hasn't risen a bit since you've had 
the Toledo machete agency.” 

“It hasn’t gone down, has it?” | 
asked, a bit sarcastic. 

“That's immaterial!"’ he snapped. 
Every salesman worth his salt sees 
that he shoots over his quota. It's 
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tticularly important today to get 
the Toledo machete firmly established 
in this postwar era before we find 
ourselves bucking foreign competi- 
tion. Why, picture it—’’ his voice 
ran like sirup as he started off on an 
Inspirational Talk to the Sales Force. 
“The factory back there in the U. S. 
is turning out thousands of dozens of 
machetes every day. The best carbon 
steel, the finest plastic handles with 
the patented Tite-Grip feature. Think 
of the factory as a team, Wilson. The 
shop is the line, the packing room is 
the center who snaps the ball back to 
the quarter-back. That’s you, Wil- 
son, out here in the field. When you 
get that ball, what do you do with 
it?” 

“I don’t like football. It makes 
me dizzy.” I hoped that would shut 
him up but he didn’t pay any atten- 
tion. 

“You've got to carry it!’ he hol- 
lered. “You've got to go out and sell! 
Not sit around listening to con- 
cettos.”” 

“Now look, Mr. Herstil—” I be- 


gan. 
“Call me J.T.,” he said crisply. “It 
saves time. And time, you know—” 


“I know,” I finished for him, 
“time is money.” 

By now I didn’t think J.T. was so 
funny. But I kept on, hoping he'd 
see reason. “I’ve got about five thou- 
sind customers here—all the natives 
working in the oil palm plantations. 
And every one of them carries a To- 
ledo machete. They use them to cut 
gtass and palm nuts, make boats, kill 
snakes, slaughter cattle, cut up their 
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dinners, pick their teeth and some of 
the dudes even use them as razors on 
Sunday. Now you people make a 
good product, so even with that kind 
of wear and tear each machete lasts a 
customer just about six months. I 
sell ten thousand machetes a year 
which I figure is keeping the market 
saturated.” 

‘“Ha—” began Herstil, but I 
jumped in before he could get started. 

“Maybe,” I put in wickedly, “you 
people should use a cheaper grade of 
steel so the machetes would wear out 
faster.” 

J. T. Herstil was indignant. “I’m 
sorry you feel called upon to suggest 
anything so unethical!. Besides,” he 
added thoughtfully, “we tried that in 
a few test markets and lost customers. 
No! Your trouble is that you have 
failed to grasp the opportunity for 
salesmanship. Why, with a little 
gumption you could expand your ma- 
chete business overnight!” 

“That's beyond me,” I said, 
frankly puzzled. “With every cus- 
tomer having a machete and replac- 
ing it as soon as it wears out, I don’t 
see how I can push sales much higher 
than they are. Besides, I’m not too 
much interested.” 

“Mr. Wilson.” J.T. put on his 
Executive Manner. ‘I traveled up 
here to see you with the idea of re- 
calling your franchise if your sales 
didn’t become more satisfactory. I 
see now that being so removed from 
the hustle and bustle of business 
competition has slowed you down. 
You've lost touch with the science of 
salesmanship. Now I’m a fair man, 


Wilson, and I want to show you what 
can be accomplished before I do any- 
thing hasty. You have a shipment of 
No. 10’s on the landing. How long 
does it usually take you to sell them?” 

“That's about a three-month sup- 
ply,” I said sort of low. The pros- 
pect of losing the machete franchise 
had me worried. The natives won't 
use anything but a Toledo and I could 
count on that business just like money 
in the bank. But I was damned if I 
was going to stiff-arm any customer 
into buying something he didn't 
need, 

“Well, sir’ —J.T. rubbed his 
hands and gave me an oily smile— 
“I'm going to give you a lesson in 
Psychological Salesmanship. I’m go- 
ing to show you how to unload that 
shipment in one week’s time. If I 
can do that, the company certainly 
has the right to expect you to increase 
your sales or forfeit the franchise.” 

“I suppose so,” I told him sadly. 
“What are you going to do—import 
a lot of new customers or run off a 
one-cent sale?” 

“Tl resort to no tricks, Wilson. 
use nothing but scientifically 
tested salesmanship. Why, I'll have 
these natives so crazy for machetes 
we won't be able to supply the de- 
demand !”’ 

That made me feel better. I figured 
any guy who knew as much about the 
Congo as J. T. Herstil wouldn't cause 
me much trouble. Give any hot sales- 
man enough rope and after he’s las- 
soed all the customers in sight he's 
bound to end up by hanging himself. 
_ Just then there was a growling 
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noise behind J.T. He jumped straight 
up to the ceiling and came down 
running. I finally tracked him down 
in the kitchen. The elephant gun was 
swaying in front of him and he kept 
making little nervous noises in his 
throat. 

“It's okay, J.T.” I locked the gun 
in the pantry closet. ‘That was just 
the air-conditioning machinery. Why 
don’t you go over to the store and 
start selling?” 

I sure have to give J.T. credit for 
trying. As soon as he discovered that 


the Bantus were probably less nasty 


than the average stateside customer 
and that they could understand his 
sales talk, he really turned on the 
heat. I just stood back and watched 
him operate. He started off on the 
sales approach of making the natives 
feel that toting an old machete was an 
act of social suicide. That may be 
flashy selling technique back home, 
but out here in the Congo it’s poor 
business. 

The longer a native keeps a ma- 
chete, the more he loves it. He makes 
sure he gets a good one in the first 
place. Then he keeps it till there's 
nothing left but a sliver. Most of the 
customers around here are what you'd 
call uncivilized. That doesn’t make 
them dumb enough to be interested in 
throwing away something usable for 
the privilege of buying another article 
just like it. 

J.T. wasted a lot of sales talk be- 
fore it dawned on him that he was 
getting nowhere. But like any hot- 
shot salesman, he didn’t give up with 
just one try. 
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“These people aren’t advanced 
enough for Snob Appeal.” J.T.’s eyes 

were glowing at the prospect of out- 

witting such tough resistance. “I can 

see they're unmoved by the Social 

Superiority angle.” 

“That's what I like about them,’ I 
said, “They're so much smarter than 
most of the people I’ve met at home.” 

“Let's nat be facetious, Wilson. 
Do you carry paint in the store?” 

“Sure,” I said. ‘‘All colors. It sells 
for five dollars a gallon.” 

“That will be a small investment 
for the ultimate return.”” He gave me 
the Executive Look, complete with 
stabbing forefinger. “And it will 
provide a valuable lesson for you in 
sales psychology. A good salesman 
studies the resistance and comes up 
with a solution.” 

].T’s solution was pretty simple. 
He unpacked the twenty-four gross 
of drab, blue-steel machetes and 
painted them every color of the rain- 
bow. Some had cerise blades and 
orange handles. The blades of the 
more conservative ones were striped 
ted and white like peppermint candy. 
Much as I hated to, I had to admit 
].T.’s nifties would attract the na- 
tives. They like anything flashy. The 
next morning when the store opened, 
they were standing around the dis- 
play three deep, gabbling in admira- 
tion. 

“Just simple salesmanship,” J.T. 
boasted. “They wouldn’t respond to 
my talk before because the machetes 
didn’t look any different. Now every 
customer will want three or four.” 
“They may want them,” I said sig- 


nificantly but the remark went over 
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his head so I started for the bungalow 
to take a siesta. 

J.T. was a sorry sight when he 
stomped in at dinnertime. His brow 
was furrowed and he had that look of 
utter frustration than can come only 
to a thwarted salesman. 

“IT don’t understand it, Wilson. 
The natives were delighted with the 
painted machetes but I didn’t sell 
many more than you do in an average 
day.” 

“Tl let you in on a secret.” He 
looked so woebegone I couldn’t hold 
out any longer. ‘The customers think 
your machetes are swell but they 
didn’t buy many because they just 
don’t have the cash. These babies get 
paid for labor in food and shelter. 
The little extra they have is spent be- 
fore they get it. They have to save 
up for months to buy a machete. And 
I advise you against opening any 
charge accounts. They figure if a 
storekeeper is dumb enough to let 
them have something without money, 
he’s so rich he doesn’t need it.” 

J.T. was stunned by the news. 
Thinking he'd throw in the sponge, 
I got ready to pour out some insincere 
sympathy. But he was trained in the 
Don’t Give Up school. His eyes got 
glittery with cunning. 

“If they don’t have cash, surely 
they must have something of value? 
Something they could trade for the 
machetes that could be turned into 
money ?” he insisted. 

“Well,” I admitted. “Lots of them 
dig in the swamps for gum copal.” 

‘What's that ?”’ Already J.T. could 
hear the jingling of cash registers. 

“It's a kind of fossilized gum, used 
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for making expensive varnish. I get 
quite a bit of it in during the year. 
However, if you're going into trad- 
ing, there’s some things I should tell 
you about.” 

“Never mind,” said J.T., putting 
me in my place. “I’m the fellow 
who'll sell those machetes. I'll find 
out from Joe in the morning how 
much to allow them for the gum 
copal. Now that I've cleared the cur- 
rency hurdle, I'm set.” 

“Okay,” I said wearily. . . . 

The next day I didn’t get down to 
the store until noon. Joe, who under- 
stands the Bantus’ whims, takes care 

of most of the customers, which gives 
me more time to listen to concertos. 
When I walked in, J.T. was dealing 
out machetes with one hand and 
weighing big sacks on my bulk scales 
with the other. He knocked off sell- 
ing when he saw me. From the looks 
of things, I guess he needed the rest. 

Herstil rubbed his hands together 
in nauseating good humor. “‘I've got 
this stock half sold and I've more 
than made up the cost of the paint.” 

“Just how are you accomplishing 
that economic miracle?” 

“The natives don’t seem to care 
how much gum copal they give me 
for a machete. I started off trading 
one for twenty pounds of the stuff 
and now I've got it up to fifty.” 

“Whew,” I whistled sarcastically. 
“That's really doing business.” 

“Thanks.” Herstil felt so good, he 
couldn’t conceive that I wasn’t flatter- 
ing him. “Of course it may seem a 

bit unorthodox. But then, the natives 
don’t need the gum copal, so what- 


ever they get for it is pure profit. And 

considering that I put a lot of time 
and ingenuity into decorating the ma. 
chetes, it’s a fair return. All that 
would be lumped into Sales Over. 
head, of course.” 

“Of course.” I walked over to one 
of the sacks of gum copal. I jus 
couldn't figure out why the Bantus 
had been so anxious to, get rid of it, 
Usually they'll trade you all day fora 
yard of cloth. Looking closely at some 
of the stuff, it was easier to under. 
stand. 

“J.T.,” I said softly, not wanting to 
kill him right off with the shock. 
“Did you go over this stuff carefully 
when you were trading?” 

“I examined the top layers, cer- 
tainly. There wasn’t much time for 
a more thorough scrutiny with trade 
going as briskly as it did. What's the 
matter? It’s gum copal, isn’t it?” 

“The top layers are. The rest of 
the sacks aren’t much more than a 
collection of local rocks.” 


J.T. stiffened slowly. His mouth — 


worked but not a sound came out of 
it. I couldn't tell if he was going to 
blow up or collapse. 
“The dirty crooks he screamed at 
last. low, thieving swindlers!” 
It was all I could do to keep from 
laughing. “Now, now, J.T. They 
traded you fair for your machetes. It’s 
your responsibility to be satisfied with 
what you're getting before you make 
the trade. They probably thought you 
had some reason for wanting rocks.” 
_“Why, the unprincipled scoun- 
drels!” he shouted. ‘They can't do 
this to J. T. Herstil!’”’ 
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“They already have.” I shut him up 
before his beefing got too monoto- 
‘nous. “All you can do is chalk it up to 
‘ experience. There’s enough gum co- 
pal here to pay for about a fourth of 
the machetes. Why not take it easy 
for the next few days and stop trying 
to expand this market ?” 

“You'd sit around here the rest of 
your life being satisfied. That's 
because you're not a self-starter! You 
think I'm licked, but I’m not! I said 
I'd sell that twenty-four gross of ma- 
chetes in a week and I'll do it. 
There's one card I haven't played in 
this game of salesmanship. Tell me,” 
he screamed, ‘how many times a year 


do you go out in the field for busi- ; 


ness?” 

“Why, never.”’ I was startled at the 
thought. After all, the natives know 
where my store is. When they want 
something, they come and get it. It 
had always seemed pretty simple to 
me. 
“Good!” Those little flickerings 
started in J.T.’s eyes again. “I'll have 
a virgin territory to work in. Will 
it take long to organize a safari?” 

“Why, no. But if you’re going out 
to sell machetes, why don’t you just 
pile them in the back of the truck. 
There's good roads all over this sec- 
tion,” 

“A truck!” From the scornful way 
he tossed it out of his mouth, I could 
tell the idea didn’t fit in with J.T.’s 
ideas about the Belgian Congo. ‘‘No, 
thanks! If you can get me some boys, 
I'll start out in the morning.” 

“Okay,” I said. “But you'll have to 
trade with the natives, you know. 
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Don't let them put anything over on 
you this time.” 

“Don’t worry!” It was marvelous 
how little time it took for J.T. to re- 
gain his self-importance. “One lesson 
is enough for J. T. Herstil.”’ 

“If there’s anything I can do—” I 
began. Then I shut up when I saw 
the smirk on his face. What good 
does it do to talk to a high-pressure 
character like that? They're too busy 
listening to their own wheels turning 
over. 

J.T. made quite a picture when he 
left in the morning. He'd put on his 
White Explorer's outfit which looked 
dandy except that he kept tripping 
over the machete that was slung from 
his belc and got his shorts pretty dirty 
before he even started. The boys were 
all lined up with boxes on their 
heads, grinning like kids on a picnic. 
This safari business was just as new 
to them as it was to J.T. When they 
wanted to go someplace before, they 
just started walking down the road 
and thumbed a ride. But J.T. was 
paying them well so they didn’t mind 
humoring him. Besides, he was giv- 
ing them plenty of laughs as a bonus. 

When J.T. had checked everything 
for the twentieth time and Joe had 
picked him up and dusted him off for 
the thirtieth, he came stalking over 
and slipped me a steely handshake. . 

“Goodbye, Wilson!” He spat the 
words out like pebbles. “I'll be back 
in four days if the jungle doesn’t get 
me.” 

“Why worry about that?’ I asked. 
“Just stick to the roads and you can’t 
get lost.” 


“Stick to the roads! You think I'm 
going back to the home office and tell 
them I walked around the Belgian 
Congo on paved roads? No, sir! I'll 
handle this my own way with no sug- 
gestions from you!” 

“It was just an idea,”’ I said wearily. 
“You don’t have to follow it. Are 
you sure you wouldn’t like a few tips 
on trading before you start?” 

“Not on your life! Salesmanship is 
Salesmanship, the whole world over. 
If you think I'll get stung with gum 
copal again, just set your mind at 
ease. This time I'll trade for things I 
know something about. And don't 
worry about the machetes, either. I'll 
take full responsibility for this ship- 
ment. When you see me again, I'll 
have sold the lot for a handsome 
profit.” 

What could you do with a guy like 
that? While he began to lead his 
safari into the jungle, I called Joe 
back for a minute. I knew J.T. would 
be safe with Joe, unless he cut his 
head off shaving. 

“Take care of him, Joe,” I said. 
‘That is, up to a point. Let him do 
his own trading. Even if he wants to 
exchange those machetes for a hand- 
painted gold brick, let him. He’s old 
enough to be taught a few lessons.” 

“Don’t worry, Boss. He wouldn't 
take my advice if I gave it. I'll see 
that he has a nice hike and gets back 
safely.” 

Joe grinned and winked at me. 
Then he disappeared into the jungle. 
I went back to the bungalow to catch 
up on some good music. 

_ I half expected J.T. to come 
stumbling back out of the jungle in 
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a few hours but I underestimated his 
powers of endurance. He certainly 
didn’t lack initiative. 

Native customers, who didn’t look 
down on roads as much as jad 
brought me news of him the first day. 
They came pedaling up on bicycles to 
tell me he was thrashing through the 
jungle beyond the plantation. Then 
I didn’t hear another word until he 
burst into the bungalow at the end of 
the fourth day. 

He looked terrible. His clothes 
were in tatters. His arms were covered 
with big welts where the flies had 
been at him and his knees were 
nicked and bloody from tripping over 
his machete. But when I saw the 
glittery look in his eyes, I groaned. 
They had the self-satisfied shine of a 
man who's just Closed the Big Deal. 

“Well,” he said in sarcastic tri- 
umph, “I did it! In one week I've 
disposed of your three-month supply 
and at a tidy profit.” He went over 
and switched off the phonograph. 
“Now are you willing to admit that 
you ought to sell harder to keep the 
Toledo franchise?” 

I couldn’t say anything for a min- 
ute. I'd figured he’d tramp around in 
the jungle and come back with his 
tail dragging. And here he was 
bouncing around the living room, the 
living example of the successful sales- 
man. It shook my faith in human 
nature. 

“What did you get for them? A 
satchelful of diamonds?” It was a 
weak crack, I know, but I had to say 
something to keep up appearances. 

“Now, now. Let’s not have any 
sour grapes, Wilson.” The sight of 
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T.’s smug face was as annoying as 
the fact that he’d sold the machetes. 
“Come outside and I'll show you 
what I’ve got.” 

I followed him out, much as I hated 
having him gloat over me in public. 
I knew J.T. was too shrewd to be 
taken in twice. He must have traded 
for something that was worth the 
price of the machetes. Considering 
his good humor, he probably had 
gotten something worth twice as 
much. 

“There,” he said with an expansive 
sweep of his hand. “Ivory—two 
thousand bucks’ worth, at least. I 
know because I checked on the mar- 
ket price before I left Matadi. I 
thought I might have to shoot a few 
elephants for protection and planned 
on doing it at a profit. This little 
haul will more than make up for my 
gum copal loss. Ah’’—he rubbed his 
hands in that obnoxious way again— 
“it’s all in knowing how. The baby 
I got this from couldn’t resist my 
pitch.” 

I just stood there and looked at the 
ivory. He had seven big tusks, mag- 
nificent things and easily worth the 
amount he’d mentioned. The boys 
were lying around them resting after 
lugging them through the jungle. Joe 
was sitting there with the rest of 
them, grinning. I grinned right back 
at him. 

“What's the matter?” said J.T., un- 
easily. “It’s worth what I said, isn’t 
it?” 

“Sure it is—probably more. You 
made a good trade, J.T.” 

“Well, that’s more like it.” He 
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started to swell up again and walked 
over and picked up one of the tusks. 

“The only thing is,” I added, “the 
whole thing is very illegal.” 

J.T. sputtered for a moment before 
he got started. 

“What do you mean, illegal? I 
traded fair and square for this ivory 
—and those natives didn't steal it, 
either! They showed me the carcass 
and bones of the elephants the tusks 
came from. Don’t try to tell me 
there’s anything phony about this 
deal!” 

“).T.,” I said. “Come inside a 
moment and I'll bring you up to date 
on local market conditions.” 

He went all to pieces when I ex- 
plained that ivory was a strictly con- 
trolled commodity. He started groan- 
ing when I told him elephants 
couldn’t be hunted without an ex- 
pensive license. The sweat began to 
trickle down his cheeks when I ex- 
plained about the fine for trading in 
illegally hunted ivory—especially 
when I converted the francs into dol- 
lars. But I outdid myself in describ- 
ing the local jug in Matadi. Solitary 
confinement, bad food, bugs, disease 
—I laid it on thick. He was shaking 
all over before I finished. 

Once he got in that state, he started 
begging me to help him out of his 
predicament. I wouldn’t even listen. 
But after he’d stewed a while, I be- 
gan to give in. It shouldn't be too 
risky to get the stuff back and then 
J.T. kept promising there’d be no 
more said about the franchise. When 
I agreed, you’d have thought I was 
giving him the International Sales 
Award. 
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Why, the next morning J.T. was 
still wringing my hand in gratitude as 
we waited for Cap Pelletier to make 
in to the landing. 

We watched the Stanley Steamer 
until it disappeared, then Joe and I 
walked back to the store together. 

“Joe,” I said, pointing to the ivory 
stacked under a tarpaulin on the 
porch. “You'd better pile that stuff in 
the truck and take it back where you 
got it. It hope you won't have any 
trouble getting the machetes back.” 

“Not the slightest, sir.” Joe 
grinned very politely. “And don’t be 
disturbed to have it in your posses- 
sion. The ivory was legally hunted, it 
belongs to my father. He was going 
to bring it down to trade with you 
but I thought it convenient that he 
first provide a little embarrassment 
for Mr. Herstil. I guided him to my 
father’s village because Pater and I 
are both studying Abnormal Psy- 
chology by mail. By Jove! Mr. Her- 
* stil made a most interesting firsthand 
subject. You should have seen him 


capering before Pater with his 
painted machetes. The old boy lei 
him have the ivory as much to see 
what he'd do as to help you ina 
tight spot.” 

Joe paused in admiration for his 
late guinea pig. Then he re-collected 
himself politely. 

“Shall I leave the ivory here and 
bring my father back with the ma. 
chetes ?”” he asked. 

I went weak for a moment, think. 
ing of the indignant lecture I'd given 
J. T. Herstil. Then I burst out 
laughing. 

“No, Joe,” I howled. “Take it 
back and ask your father to hold on 
to it for a few weeks longer. There's 
no telling when another smart op- 
erator will blow in, itching to bring 
some efficiency to the jungle. If he 
does, I'll just turn him over to you 
to handle.” 

“Yes, sit, Mr. Wilson.” Joe 
winked broadly and started for the 
ivory. “Me sabbee.”’ 


Copyright, Collier's (December 18, 1948) 


Definition Of A Bigot 


“THE BIGOT,” said Omri Winwod, “is a mole, living in the 
dark, and you mention to him a blue sky and white clouds, and 
he says, ‘There is no blue sky and there are no white clouds, for 
I have never seen them.’ The bigot is a fish who refuses to believe 
in birds because birds prefer to fly rather than swim. The bigot is 
a bundle of black-and-white habits and any other human bundle 
with different habits, blood-scarlet or fog-gray, is under suspicion 
without one question asked. The bigot hates for the joy of hating. 
The bigot needs our understanding without sympathy or pity. He 
stands before the mirror and shakes hands with himself, saying, |] 


am my best friend.’ ” 


Carl Sandburg, Remembrance Rock 
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Europe treated them well and many Negroes were promised 
they could go back if they re-enlisted, but so far all 
they’ve seen is New Mexico desert and prejudice in nearby Texas 


_ The Negro 
In The Post-War Army 


BY BILL MAULDIN 


Reprinted from New Y ork Post Home News 


HE 29TH SIGNAL Light Con- 
struction Battalion takes care of 
communications and phone 
lines in the New Mexico desert where 
the new army is testing rockets, 
guided missiles, atoms and Lord 
knows what else. It’s very hard and 
dull work; men spend weeks at a time 
in the desert with no companionship 


but rattlesnakes and jackrabbits. The- 


29th is all Negro, with 23 white of- 
ficers, including the commander, Lt. 
Col. Don L. Best, of Los Angeles and 
six Negro officers. 

The outfit is well-known in Fort 
Bliss because of its crack baseball 
team and several outstanding soldiers. 
There's A Company's first sergeant, 
Haskell Briscoe, of Dayton, Ohio. 
He's a career man with seven year's 
service (six as a first sergeant). Fort 
Bliss is a huge garrison, and it issues 


BILL MAULDIN was a popular car- 


toonist during World War II for Stars 


and Stripes, later authored two best sell- 
ets, Up Front and Back Home. 
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a plaque every month for the best 
topkick on the post. Briscoe has won 
it three times, twice running. 

And mess sergeant (or mess stew- 


_ard, as it’s now called) Eugene Mil- 


let from San Antonio. He's famous 
not only in Bliss, but throughout the 
Fourth Army, for his B Company 
mess. 

Miller, like Briscoe, has been in 
seven years; was in Tank Destroyers 
during the war, mostly in Italy. 

El Paso, Texas, a border city, has 
a complicated minority situation. Its 
biggest ‘minority,’ Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, are a ‘minority’ solely by vir- 
tue of ancestry; they're almost 80 per 
cent of El Paso. Five per cent of the 
city is Negro, the rest lily-white. 
While there's little social mingling, 
Mexicans go to  non-segregated 
schools and movies. Negroes are not 
even second-class citizens. 

Right across the river is Juarez, 
Mexico, (pronounced ‘“War-ez”) a 
tourist heaven formerly noted for its 
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bawdy night clubs with pornographic 
shows and still known for its good 
food and multitude of prostitutes. 
American soldiers may not go to 
Juarez in civilian clothes, partly for 
international protocol and partly be- 
cause Juarez’ mayor cooperating with 
Gen. Homer, Bliss’ commander, has 
put most of the town’s diseased bor- 
de!los off limits to American soldiers, 
and Juarez cops, to enforce this, need 
some means of distinguishing soldiers 
from tourists, who are welcome any- 
where in town. 

The Fort Bliss Negro’s dilemma: 
if he’s married, there’s no place in El 
Paso for his wife and she may not 
reside in Juarez. If he’s single there's 
no fun for him in El Paso, socially. If 
he goes to Juarez he finds it hard to 
get a nice restaurant table or a drink 
in a good bar. In uniform, he may not 
go to a dive. If he tries civilian 
clothes his face betrays him to the 
MPs, for there are few civilian Ne- 
gro tourists here. 

In view of all this, Fort Bliss’ Ne- 
gro troops have acted amazingly well. 
Major Edward Cochran, who runs 
the stockade where all erring soldiers 
serve their time, said to me, “When 
I first started police work, I believed 
all the old army stories that Negroes 
are troublesome soldiers. I’ve found 
by practical experience that, given the 
same opportunities and breaks as 
whites, they're no better and no 
worse than anybody else.” 

A number of his Negro “guests” 
are in for Juarez violations; yet the 
Negro population of the guardhouse 
is pretty well in proportion with the 
Negro population of the garrison. 
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Many men in the 29th Signal Light 
Construction Battalion joined the 
new army because they had been jg 
Europe and hoped to go back there, 
One is Corporal James B. Edwards, 
from Charlotte, N. C., who volun. 
teered during the war and saw service 
in North Africa, Italy, France, Bel- 
gium and Germany. 

He liked Italy best, and was there 
until the Americans left the country. 
The desert work (the 29th handles 
communications all over the huge 
New Mexico ‘testing grounds for 
rockets, guided missiles; and atoms) 
is tough and morale is low because 
there’s no fun for Negroes in town, 
but Edwards says the 29th’s officers 
are decent and helpful, and things 
could be worse. 

Some 29th men are more bitter. 
Civilians in Europe treated them well, 
many were promised by recruiting of- 
ficers they could go back to Europe if 
they'd join the postwar army, and 
then they were stuck out there. 

The majority of the soldiers I've 
talked to in the battalion are from 
the South; I looked for one from the 
Northeast to see what he thought of 
things here. B Company's supply 
sergeant, Nathaniel R. Alston, from 
Montclair, N. J., who's been in six 
years, intends to stay for a career; 
knew what to expect as a Norther 
Negro in the Southwest, and has 
worked out a system for himself. 

He was reticent at first, under- 
standably; he didn’t want a screw: 
ball reporter to misquote him for 
good or bad propaganda purposes 
and mess up his life. He’s neither a 
compromiser nor a man who puts on 
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aservile act and clowns to get along. 
He has dignity and quiet pride and 
wants to keep both. When he takes a 
furlough and must pass through a Jim 
Crow area, he buys an airline ticket 
and flies over the area. 

Alston has been sightseeing in 
Mexico, finds it ‘novel and interest- 
ing.” He says he simply avoids 
“bumping his head against the wall 
and getting hurt’’ when I asked him 
about conditions in nearby El Paso. 
He brought up an interesting item 
about the Fort Bliss commander, 
Major Gen. John L. Homer. Seems 
Homer is interested in the 29th Sig- 
nal’s crack baseball team, and lets it 
travel around to play other Army 
teams. When the team must travel 
through Jim Crow areas, Homer puts 
the whole team on a plane to spare 
them embarrassment. 

I made tracks to Homer’s office to 
find out about this. Homer was very 
soldierly about it; he mentioned nei- 
ther the President nor Civil Rights by 
name. He said, “The Commander-in- 
Chief has taken a position in regard 
to colored troops. Any officer in my 
command who finds that incom- 
patible with his personal feelings 
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might find his next APO number in 
Korea." (I heard Korea mentioned 
that way several times here; it must 
be the new Army's Siberia.) 

The 29th Signal has six Negro offi- 
cers and 23 white ones. All white 
ones have had long experience with 
Negro troops, and there’s a general 
good feeling between the boys and all 
officers, white and Negro. Soldiers 
and officers eat the same food in the 
same mess hall. A typical white off- 
cer was Lieut. Robert C. Doctor, from 
Independence, Mo. Knowing I was 
going to quote him, he spoke care- 
fully; he was anxious to emphasize 
that while the battalion was a very 
tough and tedious job, staying long 
periods in the lonesome desert, the 
boys behave well on and off duty. 
Doctor is not prejudiced—he didn’t 
say this; he showed it in his talk—nor 
is he a crusader; he’s a practical 
soldier with a job. He says the only 
soldiers who have trouble in this 
highly specialized communications 
work are Negroes from the deep 
South who never had a crack at an 
education; they’re a little slow to 
learn. 


Copyright, The New York Post Home News 
(February 9, 10, 1949) 


EVERY PART of the peanut is exploited except the crunch. 
One eminent scientist, George Washington Carver, discovered 300 
new uses for peanuts in such various products as face cream, milk, 
washing powder, ink, mixed pickles, cheese, synthetic rubber, and 
a medicinal oil for the treatment of infantile paralysis. Bookbinders, 
manufacturers of plywood, and other people who need something 
which holds tighter than animal glue use peanut glue. 
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A dream born in the back streets of New Orleans grew 
up with jazz and Louis Armstrong and saw its fulfill- 
ment when the trumpet king led the Mardi Gras parade 


AMERICA’S GREATEST 
MUSICAL GENIUS 


Reprinted from Time 


4E BROWN-SKINNED man 

with the golden horn pursed his 

scarred lips, blew a short stream 
of incredibly high, shining notes and 
then carefully laid the trumpet down. 
“There's a thing I dreamed of all my 
life,’ he graveled, “and I'll be 
damned if it didn’t come true—to be 
King of the Zulus’ Parade.” 

At 48 jazz trumpeter Daniel Louis 
Armstrong went back to the town 
where he was born to be monarch for 
a day as King of the Zulus in New 
Orleans’ boisterous Mardi Gras. For 
the first time in its 33-year history, 
the Zulu Social Aid and Pleasure 
Club (founded primarily to assure 
dues-paying members a decent 
burial) had gone out of town for its 
carnival king. From its cross-section 
membership in the past had come 
Mardi Gras kings who were porters, 
shopkeepers and undertakers, but 
Trurapeter Armstrong was big-time 
royalty, even a world figure. Many 
jazz experts, who can be as snooty 
and esoteric as existentialists or the 
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followers of a Bach cult, solemnly 
hail him as the greatest musial 
genius the U. S. has ever produced. 
In the five- and six-man combini- 
tions in which Armstrong has worked 
much of his life, he has had to eam 
that kind of praise—and without the 
carefully arranged six- and eight-hor 
brass choirs of the big bands t 
smother sour notes for him. Playing 
without written arrangements, bend. 
ing the melody around on his own, 
then blending in with the others when 
the clarinet or trombone soars off 02 
the lead, Louis has wrung raves even 
from long-haired critics. The New 
York Herald Tribune's Virgil 
son once said that Louis’ style of im- 
provisation made him “‘a master of 
musical art comparable only to th 
great castrati of the 18th Century.” 
Among Negro intellectuals, th 
Zulus and all their doings are con 
sidered offensive vestiges of th 
minstrel-show, Sambo-type Negr 
To Armstrong such touchiness seeas 
absurd, and no one who knows eas 
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going, non-intellectual Louis will 
doubt his sincerity. To Jazz King 
Armstrong, lording it over the Zulu 
"Parade (a broad, dark satire on the 
expensive white goings-on in another 
rt of town) was the sentimental 
culmination of his spectacular career. 
A generation of quibbling, cult- 
minded, critical cognoscenti has 
called New Orleans jazz many things, 
from “a rich and frequently dis- 
sonant polyphony” to “this dyna- 
mism [which} interprets life at its 
maximum intensity.” But Louis 
grins wickedly and says: “Man, when 
you got to ask what is it, you'll never 
get to know.”” In his boyhood New 
Orleans, Jazz was simply a story told 
in strongly rhythmic song, pumped 
out “from the heart’’ with a nervous, 
exciting beat. To Trumpeter Louis, 
jazz is still storytelling: “I like to tell 
them things that come naturally.” 
From the place Louis and jazz 
were born, there was no direction to 
move but up. The music, at first a 
restless, syncopated blend of African 
dance rhythms, Negro blues, brass- 
band marches, and French Creole 
songs and dances, spent its raucous 
teens in brothels, cheap saloons and 
street parades. Armstrong came up 
from Jane Alley, a squalid, “back-o’- 
town” lane in what was then the 
toughest section of uptown Negro 
New Orleans. His parents were the 
nearly illiterate grandchildren of 
slaves, his father a worker in a tur- 
pentine factory, his mother a doimes- 
tic. Never quiet, Jane Alley became 
a bloody ground on Saturday nights 
with razors flashing in the darkness 
and drunken curses ripping through 
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the night. In the morning, police 
would come by to pick up casualties. 

When Louis was five his mother 
took him away from Jane Alley, 
moved some 18 blocks to Liberty 
Street, near Perdido in the old third 
ward. Socially it was the shortest of 
steps, but it was up, and for Louis it 
was decisive: near by were the Fisk 
School, where he learned to read and 
write, and honky-tonks like Sicilian 
Henry Matranga’s place and thickly 
packed Funky Butt Hall, where both 
the syncopation and the dancing were 
strident and brassy. 

At night, the hot, insistent rhythm 
came at him from every direction. In 
the daytime, there was jazz in the 
streets. Band members would pile 
into advertising wagons (with the 
trombonist on the tail gate for free- 
dom of reach) and engage in music 
battles with other bands; the winner 
was chosen by acclamation and rode 
off with crowds following. At Negro 
funerals, the bands played to and 
from the cemetery—doleful spirituals 
on the way out, such frenzied affirm- 
ations as High Society and Oh, 
Didn’t He Ramble! on the way back. 

Louis listened to all of the Negro 
jazz pioneers: men like Clarinetists 
Alphonse Picou and Sidney Bechet, 
Trombonist Kid Ory, Pianist Jelly 
Roll Moston and Cornetist Bunk 
Johnson. But Cornetist Joe 
(‘King’) Oliver was his favorite: 
“Soon as I heard him I said ‘there’s 
mah man!’” At first, Louis just 
listened. He ran errands, hawked 
bananas, ground up old brick and 
sold it to prostitutes for scouring 
their front steps on Saturday morn- 
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ings. When he was eleven, he alsu 
started a street quartet in which he 
sang tenor, picked up loose change 
by serenading through the red-light 
district. Says Armstrong: “A drunk 
come along, and maybe he'd give us 
a dollar. The grown folks were 
workin’ for a dollar a day then.” 
Only his mother was still calling him 
Little Louie. To everyone else he 
was Dippermouth or Satchelmouth. 
Satchelmouth was soon shortened to 
Satchmo, and it stuck. (Armstrong 
still favors the name, has emblazed 
it on his stationery. His specially 
blended cologne is Satchmo.) 

In the quartet Little Louis was a 
tenor, but his ambition in 1913 was 
to sing bass. His change of mind 
began one New Year’s Eve, when he 
was twelve. To celebrate, he had 
hauled his fathers’ old .38 revolver 
out to the street and fired it off. He 
was picked up and taken to juvenile 
court where, he remembers, the mag- 
istrate told him that while he wasn’t 
a bad boy he might get to be one if 
he kept playing around Perdido 
Street at night. Louis was packed off 
to the Colored Waif's Home for 
Boys, a New Orleans reform school. 

Whatever he ‘felt about the place 
then, he now remembers the Waif’s 
Home with great affection. ‘‘I could 
do just about what I wanted and we 
ate regular. I feel at home there even 
now. I might end up there an old 


‘man some day, seein’ over those boys 


like Professor Davis did.”’ Best of all 
for Louis, ‘Professor’ Davis taught 
him to read music a bit, and play, first 
the tambourine and drums, then the 
bugle, finally a battered pawn-shop 


cornet. Unable to keep the small, 
smooth mouthpiece on his big lips at 
first, Louis filed grooves in it and 
mastered Home, Sweet Home. 

Louis was a natural. He could 
blow clear and true, hitting the notes 
hard and clean. He never had to 
squeeze for a high one. But for three 
years after he got out of the Waif’s 
Home he was too busy driving a coal 
wagon to blow a note. Then one 
night Bunk Johnson didn’t turn up, 
and Louis sat in for him (for $1.25 
a night) at Matranga’s joint on 
Perdido Street; even the great Joe 
Oliver came around to listen. 

In November 1917, with the U. S. 
at war, Storyville and jazz were 
handed a stunning jolt. At the 
Navy's request, New Orleans clamp- 
ed down on the disease-ridden “Dis- 
trict,”’ put it permanently out of busi- 
ness. New Orleans witnessed an 
exodus unique in U. S. history. Hun- 
dreds of prostitutes streamed from 
their cribs carrying their belongings. 
Establishments like Lulu White's re- 
nowned Mahogany Hall (one of 
Louis’ most prized recordings is Ma- 
hogany Hall Stomp) closed for good, 
and so did scores of gin mills and 
honky-tonks that had provided a 
home for jazz music and jobs for its 
musicians. 

In the dispersal that followed, 
some Storyville musicians put away 
their instruments for factory work 
and many moved away. A few, like 
Joe Oliver, headed north for Chi- 
cago. But Satchmo Armstrong stayed 
on in New Orleans for a while. With 
Oliver gone, Louis began to get his 
due as the finest cornet in town. At 
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18 he married a girl named Daisy 
Parker and bought himself a mem- 
bership in the Zulus. 

Life with Daisy had its up and 
downs, and on a Mardi Gras day just 
30 years ago, Daisy threatened Satch- 
mo with a razor as he stood at the 
corner of Liberty and Perdido Streets 
in full Zulu court regalia. Louis had 
had enough. He took a job playing 
with Fate Marable’s band on the 
Mississippi River excursion boats 
Dixie Bell and Sidney. The pay was 
the unheard-of (for Satchmo) sum 
of $55 a week. Says he: “I had so 
much money I just plain didn’t 
know what to do with it.” They 
played such old Storyville favorites 
as Sugar Foot Stomp, Willie the 
Weeper, and Louis held the crowds 
spellbound when he sang the rela- 
tively new Basin Street Blues: 

Won't-cha come along wit’ me 

To the Mis-sis-sip-pi? 

We'll take the boat—to the lan’ of 

dreams, 

Steam down the river, down to 

New Orleans. 

Armstrong's two years on river 
boats spread his fame up and down 
the Mississippi. When he came 
back to New Orleans, he was met at 
the landing by cheering crowds. 
Among them, a young white trom- 
bone player from Texas named Jack 
Teagarden waited at the gangway to 
say hello, asked to shake hands with 
Louis. Teagarden, soon to become 
a great name in jazz himself, remem- 
bers his first look at Louis: “{He] 
wasn't much to look at. Just a little 
guy with a big mouth. But, man, how 
he could blow that horn!” Louis 
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soon found that his horn had been 
heard all the way to Chicago: Joe 
Oliver sent for him and in 1922 
Louis went north—in a land just 
getting used to flappers, bathtub gin, 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, Warren G. 
Harding and jazz itself. 

Armstrong bowled them over in 
Chicago. His tone was unsurpassed 
for purity—and stayed that way even 
up around F and G above high C; 
he had such sheer power that he could 
blow as many as 300 ceiling notes 
in succession. The songs that came 
from his shiny horn ranged from the 
most mournful of blues to the ex- 
plosive abandon of numbers like 
Muskrat Ramble. 

Louis, a modest man, makes no 
bones about what he owes to Joe 
Oliver in the Chicago days: “We 
never had to look at each other when 
we played, both just thinkin’ the 
same thing. And he’s the one that 
stopped me playin’ all those variations 
—what they call bebop today. “You 
get yourself a lead [melody} and you 
stick to it,’ Papa Joe told me. And 
I always do.”’ It was the kind of Jazz 
that didn’t take written arrangements, 
if a man had “‘a lead” and could “cut 
loose from the heart.” 

So far as the U. S. public was con- 
cerned in the ’20s, there were a good 
many other ways of playing jazz. 
Paul Whiteman, with his 30-piece 
band and his smooth arrangements 
of Tin Pan Alley hit tunes and minor 
classics (The Song of India), was 
“King of Jazz,” and his music and 
records were far better known than 
the small-band New Orleans variety. 
But after Louis arrived in Manhattan 


t 


in 1924, and persuaded Fletcher 
Henderson to let him ‘open up’ on 
his horn at Broadway's Roseland 
Ballroom one night, jazz musicians of 
all existing varieties flocked to listen. 

Then came tours that took Louis 
to the West Coast and points be- 
tween. He switched from cornet to 
trumpet (chiefly because the longer 
horn “looked better’). In 1926, 
when he dropped some lyrics on the 
floor during a recording session, he 
quickly substituted nonsense sylla- 
bles, and added ‘“‘scat-singing”’ to 
jazz. He had formed “Louis Arm- 
strong and his Hot Five’’ (Satchmo, 
Clarinetist Johnny Dodds, Trombon- 
ist Kid Ory, Johnny St. Cyr on the 
banjo and second wife Lil Hardin 
Armstrong on the piano) to make re- 
cordings of his best numbers for 
Okeh. When he played Chicago, 
such youngsters as Bix Beiderbecke, 
Benny Goodman, Gene Krupa and 
Eddie Condon, who were to help 
create the ‘Chicago school’’ of jazz, 
sat and listened worshipfully. All of 
them now make their bow to Louis. 
Says Drummer Krupa: “No band 
musician today on any instrument, 
jazz, sweet, or bebop, can get through 
32 bars without musically admitting 
his debt to Armstrong. Louis did 
it all, and he did it first.” 

In 1930, Hollywood heard about 
him and put him in the first of a half- 
dozen films (his latest: A Song Is 
Born). 

When Armstrong went abroad in 
1932, Europe turned out to be as 


much of a cinch as Chicago. At Lon- 


don’s Palladium, George V did Arm- 
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strong the honor of attending in 
person. Louis repaid the compliment 
with a grinning bow to the royal box: 
“This one’s for you, Rex.”” In Italy 
he relished seeing his own picture 
blown up to the same size as Musso. 
lini’s, hanging on the opposite side 
of the theater doorway (‘Mussolini 
was big stuff in those days’’). 

Louis liked Europe well enough to 
return in 1933 and stay for two years, 
He still thinks the British are the best 
appreciators of jazz in the world 
(Man! They know more about my 
records than I do’). Next to the 
British, he ranks the French, who call 
his kind of music /e jazz hot. Last 
year, when he went to France for the 
Jazz Festival at Nice, President Vin- 
cent Auriol himself sent Louis a large 
Sévres vase. But after each trip 
abroad Louis says: ‘Europe's fine, 
but I sure get homesick. 

With his present six-man outfit 
the All-Stars, and 267-lb. Singes 
Velma Middleton, he has been play: 
ing to dine and dance audiences ot 
1,000 a night all over the nation 
Most of his band, like Armstrong, 
has been musically famous for more 
than two decades, though they are 
only in their early 40s: Trombonist 
Jack Teagarden, Pianist Earl (“Fa 
ther’) Hines, Clarinetist Barney Big- 
ard and Drummer Sidney (‘Big 
Sid”) Catlett. The only youngster, 
25-year-old Arvell Shaw plays bass 
fiddle. When Louis and his All-Stars 
swung into West End Blues, Con- 
fessin’ or Rockin’ Chair, it is hard 
for oldtimers to believe that Louis or 
jazz were ever better. 
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Louis gives the back of his hand to 
the latest variety of jazz, bebop (or 
bop). The boppers, who know the 
way he feels, tend to speak of him 
in the past tense. “Nowadays,” 
says Negro Bop Trumpeter Dizzy 
Gillespie, ‘“we try to work out dif- 
ferent rhythms and things that they 
didn’t think about when Louis Arm- 
strong blew. In his day all he did 
was play strictly from the soul—just 
strictly from his heart. You got to 
go forward and progress. We study.” 

Louis likes playing from the soul. 
Says he: ‘That bop is nice to listen 
to for a while but not all night. It’s 
not jazz—all them variations—it’s 


more an exercise. You've got to have’ 


that lead, too... 

With his present (and fourth) 
wife, pretty onetime show girl Lu- 
cille (“Brown Sugar’) Wilson, 
Satchmo makes his “regular home’’ 
in a twelve-room house in a mixed 
white-and-colored neighborhood in 
Corona, borough of Queens, New 
York City. 

No sophisticate, he shows signs of 
becoming a big-city hypochondriac, 
although he denies it. 
table is littered with a weird assort- 
ment of pills, salves, balms and medi- 
cines with which he experiments con- 
stantly. But the big-city pre-occupa- 
tion with racial problems is not in his 
key. He says: “I know where the 
discrimination is, so I avoid those 
cities. Anyone who goes huntin’ for 
discrimination is a glutton for pun- 
ishment.” A simple man whose 
main life is his music, he has oc- 
casional fits of sullenness and some- 
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His dressing 


times falls into a temperamental rage, 
but usually he is gay, good-humored 
and gabby about small things. 

He is meticulously neat, and says, 
“Ever since I was a kid, I've spent 
my last nickels to keep my shirts 
clean. Musicians are lazy, don’t seem 
to care how they look. Some of them 
are dirty. I don’t hold with that.” 
On a typical tour, he has 16 $150 
suits hanging in his hotel-room 
closet. 

On the road, his schedule long 
ago hardened into routine. After 
the show, which is usually over be- 
tween 2 and 4 a. m., he goes out fora 
“snack,” accompanied by Brown 
Sugar, his valet, “Doctor” Pugh, and 
whatever old friends and acquaint- 
ances want to join the party. The 
snack usually comes to a huge portion 
of ham and eggs, with potatoes, hot 
biscuits, hominy grits and coffee on 
the side. When complimented on his 
appetite, Satchmo replies: “Man, 
that’s just a synopsis.” 

Louis likes his sleep, eight or nine 
hours of it, but he can do with four, 
“if I lay on my back.” He once read 
that Heavyweight Max Baer recom- 
mended sleeping that way, earnestly 
agrees that “it’s the only kind of sleep 
that eases you off.” The first thing 
he does on arising is to turn on two 
or three radios, one in each room, and 
they stay on all day. Louis doesn’t 
care what the program is (“‘I can get 
something out of any of them’’). Ap- 
parently, sweet, slurred stuff is just 
as acceptable to him as hot jazz. His 
favorite “listening band” for years 
has been Guy Lombardo’s—and 
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Louis doesn’t care how many jazz 
pedants faint when they hear it; 
“Guy Lombardo advertises the 
‘sweetest music this side of heaven’ 
and that’s what he plays.” 

Money doesn’t worry Louis any 
more than his taste in music. He 
leaves all that to his manager and 
friend—a man Louis, with a kind. of 
plantation politeness, still calls 
“Mister” Glaser. Joe Glaser, a 
tough, smart ex-fight manager, pays 
Louis’ income tax, looks after his in- 
surance, protects him from lawsuits 
and handles all the financial details 
of the band, including payment of 
the other men. Louis has never read 
his contract, never questioned Glas- 


The Christophers At Work 


er’s plans for him. Glaser says, 
“I’m Louis and Louis is me. There's 
nothing I wouldn’t do for him.” One 
thing he has done is to make sure that 
happy-go-lucky Louis Armstrong will 
never be in need. Should Satchmo 
have to lay down his gleaming hor 
tomorrow, Glaser says, he would col. 
lect $864 a month for life. 

But Louis is still mighty fit, and ex. 
pects to keep fit for a long time. How 
long does he think he can last? 
“Right until I get to the Pearly Gates, 
I hope.”” When he gets to those 
gates he is going to pay his respects, 
he says, to another famous trumpeter. 
Says Louis: ‘I’m gonna blow a kiss 


to Gabriel.” 


Copyright, Time (February 21, 1949) 


IN A SMALL California town a young Negro, studying to be 


a teacher, took a part-time job at a filling station to help support 
himself and his wife until he got his degree. But some customers 
objected; they wanted to buy gasoline only from white men. The 
owner was about to fire the boy when a woman neighbor asked: 

“How many customers will you lose if you stand by this fellow?” 

“About 18. Maybe 20.” 

“If I get you 20 new customers, you will keep him on?” 

“You bet I will.” 

Not only did this aroused woman bring 20 new customers, but 
five more for good measure. She was a Christopher, one of a grow- 
ing band of men and women united in the purpose to help change 
the world into a better place. 

What is a Christopher? He is one who believes in individual 
responsibility for the common good of all and sets himself a specific 
job to do; an average man or woman ready to work and make 
personal sacrifices. 

Although under Catholic auspices, the movement embraces all 
faiths among its followers. The movement has no chapters, 10 
committees, no meetings; there are no membership lists and n0 
dues. From a central office in New York occasional bulletins are 
mailed out to more than 100,000 interested persons; that is the 
sole unifying contact. Each believes that alone and unaided he has 
a post of his own in the war between good and evil. And he must 
believe in the power of himself, as an individual, to change the 


world, James Kelly, You Can Change the World 
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THREE O'CLOCK JUMP by Joe Liggins 
ahd The Honeydrippers (Exclusive). 
Liggins’ tasty 88 chords open Part I 
with James Jackson’s big tenor in a 
few bars later to pace side. Part II 
is mainly ensemble but Willie Jack- 

son has a stint on baritone sax. 


DEEP PURPLE and LEAVE MY GAL 
ALONE by The Ravens (National). 
Jimmy Ricks’ groovy bass singing is 
lone bright spot on Purple. Falsetto 
tenor cramps last few bars on old fa- 
vorite. Gal has Ricks leading on 

comical jump tune. Thing misses. 


FUGUE FOR BARROOM PIANO: and 
MISTY MOON BLUES by Phil Moore 
(Discovery). Fugue gets flavor from 
first six bars with Calvin Jackson's 
praiseworthy piano shining on classi- 
cal-jazz effort. More Jackson key- 

board paces slower Moon with solid 

backing from top musical outfit. 


JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC (Mer- 
cury). Nine topflight jazz stars 
make this Norman Granz collection 
hard to beat. Following “jam” intro, 
altoist Charlie Parker takes off on 
JATP Blues, Part I with Lester 

Young’s tenor and Willie Smith’s alto 
trailing on Part II, Tenor stylist Cole- 
man Hawkins and guitarist Irving Ashby 
pace Part III. Part IV wraps up feature 
composition on Kenny Kersey’s piano 
and Buddy Rich's drums. Slow Drag is 
in two parts, gives trumpeter Buck Clay- 
ton and bassist Billy Hadnot chances to 
shine, 


WARM COOL FRIGID 
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BLOW YOUR BRAINS OUT and LOLLI- 
POP MAMA by Wynonie Harris 
(King). Brains has blues-shouting 
Wynonie sharing choruses with neat 
tenor on jump number. Harris gets 
in well-worn blues rut on Lollipop. 


NO NOISE starring Flip Phillips and 
Charlie Parker (Mercury). Afro- 
Cuban drums open boppish Part I 
with Flip’s tenor coming on half way 
in. Part II has Bird in early with his 
gifted bop alto. 

BABY, BABY ALL THE TIME and LITTLE 
GIRL by The King Cole Trio (Capi- 
tol). Baby intros on classy Cole 
piano, slides into neat Nat vocal and 
winds up with big Irving Ashby gui- 
tar and more King voice notes. Solid- 

guitar chords open Girl, are quickly fol- 

lowed by Cole’s singing and flashy key- 
board. 

EVIDENCE and RUBY MY DEAR by The 
Thelonious Monk Trio (Blue Note). 
Monk's weird bop piano patterns set 
gait on Evidence, a mellow-fast ditty. 
Mid-disc chordings by maestro are 
masterful. Ruby is slow, good-lis- 

tening bop with more keyboard tricks 

from Thelonious. 

PVE GOT THE SWEETEST MAN and 
YOU BROKE YOUR PROMISE by 
Paula Watson (Supreme). Man has 
Paula vocal all over side. Backing is 
good on medium-fast tune. Jump 
stylings time Promise with Watson 

getting voice support from male quartet. 

GLOOMY MONDAY BLUES and MOURN- 
ING BLUES by Piney Brown (Apol- 
lo). Gut-bucket guitar intros Gloomy 
with Piney’s sad blues vocal on tail. 
Coleman Hawkins-like tenor is only 
bright spot on side. Mourning is on 

faster kick and has band vocal echoes 

to back Brown shouting. 
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W. J. Edwards knew what living in slums was like 
so he saved enough money from his junk business 
to build 700 homes for Negroes in Oklahoma City 


Homebuilder For His People 


BY THELMA HOLUBA 


Reprinted from Household 


HERE IS something romantic 

and picturesque about a tiny 
weather-beaten shanty with a 
Negro woman, aged before her 
prime, leaning on a broken porch rail 
that can hardly support its wild 
climbing rose. But to a man like 
W. J. Edwards, a man who was born 
in a dugout in the rolling red clay 
hills of Oklahoma, who has lived in 
country shanty and city slum, true 
romance can be found only in living 
in a clean, modern, one-family house. 
Through the years, as Edwards’ 
small junk business in Oklahoma City 
prospered and he was himself finan- 
cially able to provide a comfortable 
home for his own family, he saw how 
difficult it was for other Negroes to 
find comfortable housing even when 
they could afford to pay the prevail- 
ing prices. Especially when materials 
were scarce, white builders and con- 
tractors built their small, clean, white 
houses for white persons. It seemed 
to him that there was need for Negro 
builders to provide the same kind of 
houses for Negro families, and pro- 


vide them at prices they could afford 
to pay. 

Edwards's wife had long been in- 
terested in home building. Previous 
to her marriage to her idealist-junk 
dealer husband, Frances Edwards had 


been active in the building business ' 


in Texas. She could prepare blue- 
prints and specifications. She was a 
young, powerfully built woman who 
could lay brick or handle carpenter's 
tools as skillfully as any artisan. 

With Frances Edwards’ skill and 
W. J.’s growing bank account, the 
couple set about undertaking the 
huge task of improving housing con- 
ditions for the more than 17,000 Ne- 
groes in Oklahoma City. 

They bought a tract at the north- 
east edge of the city where the land 
rose above the surrounding proper: 
ties and maple and pecan trees grew 
lush in the soft red clay. This tract 
they named Edwards Addition. Ed: 
wards Addition would, they decided, 
include a business section where Ne- 
groes could follow the American 


tradition of private enterprise, a 
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church where they could worship as 
they chose, a modern school where 
their children could learn in the free 
American way, a hospital where, as 
had never been possible before, their 
ills might have the best treatment the 
science of medicine could offer. 

Soon small white brick and frame 
houses began to sprout up among the 
trees in the high field, and all of 
Oklahoma City came to see. “We 
want houses like these,’’ the whites 
exclaimed. ‘“‘Build houses for us, too.” 

“First we must take care of our 
own,” the Edwards replied. 

The Negroes who came to see 
begged: ‘‘Mrs. Edwards, put us on 
your list. We want to live in a house 
like that.” 

The list grew and grew. It is still 
along list, although to date over 700 
houses have been built and more are 
under construction. More land has 
been purchased, more plans have 
been laid. Rental houses are needed. 
There must be still more houses of 
the type to sell to the man and wife 
who, both working, have a combined 
income of only $150 to $200 a 
month. So the Edwards family plans 
and builds. 

From six to six, while her husband 
attends to the family business inter- 
ests, Frances Edwards is “out in the 
field.” The 80-odd workers on the 
project—only Negro labor is em- 
ployed—are not all skilled workmen. 
They need constant supervision, and, 
if costs to the ultimate owners are to 
be kept low, no highly paid super- 
visors can take over this work. Fran- 
ces Edwards travels quickly, driving 
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the family car, from one section of 
the project to another, giving instruc- 
tions, checking construction detail to 
see that all work will pass inspection 
for home ownership loans. 

When the working day is done, she 
and her husband receive applications 
from hopeful young couples in the 
comfortable office entrance to their 
home. 

But what of the fortunate families 
who have already purchased and are 
living in these new homes? The 
pride of ownership has grown with 
each monthly payment—and no de- 
faults of payment have been experi- 
enced, no delinquencies have been 
reported. Each happy homemaker is 
delighted to show visitors through 
her spotless, tastefully decorated 
home; each gardener proudly tells of 
the rich yield from the red clay soil; 
each proud father who has built a 
white picket fence to inclose a play 
yard smiles over a bandaged thumb 
and explains how he likes working 
around his own house during leisure 
hours. 

One smartly dressed young wife 
makes all her own clothes, keeps her 
three-bedroom house in apple pie or- 
der, and has the time to make a show 
place of her rose garden. Another 


“works out’’—domestic work—dur- 


ing the day, while her evenings are 
spent in sewing, cooking, and other 
homemaking tasks for a husband and 
three small children. Many a work- 
ing husband and wife team with 
small children find time to grow 
vegetables and raise a flock of chick- 
ens for eggs and fryers. 


While more than 700 Negro fam- 
ilies are now living in the attractive 
Edwards Addition, twice that num- 
ber have benefited by the construction 
of the new homes. The second 700, 
those whose incomes will not permit 
them to buy even the lowest-cost 
home, have been able to leave their 
shanties and slums and take one step 
upward in improving their living 
conditions. They rent the homes 
which have been vacated by those 
buying in the new section. 

The Edwardses’ goal is still far out 
of sight. As the dedication cere- 
monies for the Edwards Memorial 
Hospital came to an impressive end, 
as visitors were shown through the 
corridors of this modern structure 
with the finest in all types of equip- 
ment and its special children’s and 
youth’s wards, its classrooms where 


Negro girls may have the unusual op. 
portunity to train as nurses, W, J. 
Edwards could be heard to remark: 

“Next I'm going to build our peo. 
ple a convalescent home and a nurses 
home. Then I want to build me a 
home for old folks, one with little 
private yards where old people can 
have their own flowers and gardens 
and chickens. And we have to build 
us a theater, too.” 

But the homes come first. And to 
watch them rising on that tract which 
stands just a little above the hum- 
drum of every day, just a little above 
anyone’s dreams of ten years ago; to 
see the serene and happy way each 
family goes about its daily living, is 
to agree that true romance can be 
found in living in one’s own clean, 
modern, one-family home. 

Copyright, Household (March, 1949) 
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Good Samaritans In Dixie 


DOWN IN FLORENCE, S. C., in the heart of the Old South, 
is a Western Union Negro messenger named James Jones, who has 
become one of the leading money-raisers for the March of Dimes. 

Jones has been raising money for the March of Dimes ever since 
the campaign was started, and every year sets a higher goal for him- 
self. His goal ‘for 1949 was $2,000. He topped it by $500. 

James Jones pedaled around Florence on an old bicycle—until 
his friends and neighbors bought him a motorcycle the other day— 
peddling good will as he went. He is a one-man salesman for 
better race relations, largely by making himself an everyday example 
of better brotherhood. 

Partly because of the example of James Jones, partly because of 
other public-spirited citizens of Florence, race relations are on a 
kindly, neighborly basis in that city. The other day when a little 
Negro girl needed an eye operation, the Hi-Y Boys’ Club put ona 
campaign to raise money for the eye operation with the result that 
the little girl’s sight was restored. 

Drew Pearson, Washington Post 
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Stern public opposition and feeble legislation have attempted 


to outlaw the Ku Klux Klan, but hood-and-sheet order is reviving 


ESS THAN two years ago, with- 
L out a great deal of public no- 

tice, the demise of a peculiarly 
American institution that called At- 
lanta its home was recordec. In the 
face of a pending suit started by 
Georgia’s Governor Ellis Arnall, the 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan threw 
in the white sheet and quietly sur- 
rendered the national charter under 
which it operated and which Arnall 
was asking the courts to dissolve. 
Legally the Klan, which became such 
a power in some states, particularly 
some of the Mid-Western ones, in the 
flamboyant 1920s, was dead. It was a 
lingering death whose onset came 
several years earlier. 

So the Klan, a thoroughly dis- 
credited organization even before 
the beginning of World War II, was 
no more. Even then an obscure At- 
lanta obstetrician, Dr. Samuel Green, 


had founded what he called the Asso-_ 


ciation of Georgia Klans, and which 
he proclaimed had no relation with 
the KKK. It was obvious, however, 
that it was a reasonable facsimile of 
the same, if not an actual duplicate, 
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and spreading new wave of terror in scattered areas over the South 


Will The Klan Ride Again? 


BY HENRY LESESNE 


Reprinted from New York Herald-Tribune 


and there began to spring up at about 
the same time unincorporated organi- 
zations of the robe-and-sheet gentry 
in other states. 

The South, whose public opinion 
had such lethal effect on the “hate” 
organization a few years before, did 
not regard the outcropping of kluxery 
in Georgia with any great alarm. The 
South of the 1940s, it was generally 
felt, was a much more enlightened 
South than the South of the 1920s. 
No one pretended that the fellows 
whom Florida’s Governor Fuller 
Warren so picturesquely calls 
“hooded hoodlums and sheeted 
jerks” could get very far. The 
strength of the Klan today is obvi- 
ously a guarded secret, but also ob- 
viously, it has become something of 
a political power in Georgia, and Dr. 
Green boasts of the part the Klan 
played in the election of Herman Tal- 
madge as Governor. Not only that, 
but now the overflow of kluxery into 
Georgia’s bordering states—South 
Carolina, Florida, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee—makes it apparent that the 
South’s fight against the Klan is 
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going to have to be fought all over 
again. 

In these states other than Georgia 
there is either a stiffening attitude by 
public officials or insistent demands 
from enlightened quarters for anti- 
Klan legislation with teeth in it. 
There is no indication that in any 
of these states the Klan has obtained 
as firm a foothold as in Georgia, but 
there has been a wave of demonstra- 
tions, cross burnings, initiations and 
flogging incidents which has set up a 
hue and cry that something should be 
done. In a few scattered instances 
something is being done—even in 
Georgia. 

The Talmadge-dominated Georgia 
Legislature recently defeated a bill to 
make unlawful the wearing of such 
regalia as the Klan’s. The news- 
papers and the various religious de- 
nominations denounce the secret or- 
der, and some Georgia towns have 
passed laws prohibiting Klan _pa- 
rades. Only recently the City of 
Macon, in middle Georgia, passed an 
effective anti-Klan ordinance. The 
Klan boasts, however—and it has 
been quite obvious—that many mem- 
bers of law-enforcement agencies are 
either Klansmen or have Klan sym- 
pathies. And the Klan seemifgly is 
gaining recruits on the wave of 
Southern resentment over proposed 
civil rights legislation. 

Governor Warren of Florida has 
announced he will seek state legis- 
lation outlawing the Klan, but mean- 
while the City Commission of Talla- 
hassee, Florida’s capital close to the 
Georgia border, has passed an ord- 
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inance outlawing the wearing of 
masks as the result of a recent Klan 
demonstration there, evidently in 
large measure an importation from 
Georgia. That such a type of law can 
be made effective has been shown in 
Tennessee, where in the Chattanooga 
area—again close to the Georgia bor- 
der—there have been numerous cross 
burnings which finally culminated in 
a mob of Klansmen entering the 
cottage of a steelworker, dragging 
him away and flogging him. As the 
result, however, of a Klan raid ona 
night club a grand jury has indicted 
a grocer on an anti-Klan law. He is 
charged with “traveling through the 
country masked and disguised to the 
disturbance and alarm of citizens,” 
In Mumford, Ala., two families 
sold their homes and announced that 
they were leaving town after noc 
turnal visits by white-robed gangs. 
Alabama’s Governor, James E. Fol- 
som, in a subsequent statement, called 
for a crackdown on “robed and 
hooded men scaring the lives out of 
women and children,” but press ac 
counts indicated the local authorities 
took an attitude of “95 per cent of 
the people here are glad that it 
happened.” Another recent outrage 
attributed to the Klan, or at least to 
the Klan mentality, involved the 
stripping and beating of three Ne 
gro boys who were seized at gunpoint 
in Columbus, Ga., taken across the 


‘border in Phenix City, Ala. and 


beaten by men who, according to the 
boys’ account, called themselves 
Klansmen. 

Grand Dragon Green says that 
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these things were not authorized by 
the Atlanta headquarters, but critics 
of the Klan say that if the Klan 
supplies men and women with robes 
and hoods to disguise themselves, it 
cannot deny responsibility when the 
disguises are used for unlawful pur- 
poses, or even when somebody else 
uses the same type of disguise as a 
cover for law violation. 

In Georgia the Klan has put on 
big demonstrations in some towns on 
the eve of an election with the result 
that few if any Negroes voted the 
next day. In Columbus a few months 
ago three reporters reported being 
manhandled at a Klan meeting. It 
will be recalled that back in the 1920s 
the Columbus paper, then edited by 
Julian Harris, won a Pulitzer prize 
for its relentless fight on the old 
Klan. 

The attitude of some of the law- 
enforcement agencies in Georgia is 
indicated by the fact that the re- 
action everywhere at the time was 
that Georgia authorities, in investi- 
gating the Mallard lynching, were 
more interested in absolving the Klan 
of any blame than they were in arrest- 
ing the lynchers. Generally, the 
church bodies in the South have 
taken stands opposed to Klan activity, 
but there have been increasing re- 
ports of Klansmen visiting churches, 
usually rural ones, and preachers ac- 
cepting their donations. Recently a 
leader in one large religious denomi- 
nation in the South asked the denomi- 
nation’s pastors to refuse such gifts. 

Dr. Hugh A. Brimm, executive 
secretary of the Social Service Com- 
mission of the Southern Baptist con- 
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vention, urged pastors to refuse to 
accept the “bribe money,” adding 
that “the bringing of such bribes into 
the church ought to be openly re- 
sented and refused by Christian 
people.” 

In recent months the Klan has held 
a number of demonstrations and ini- 
tiations in the western half of South 
Carolina, and at an initiation cere-- 
mony at Denmark, S. C., Dr. Green 
boasted that the Klan is ‘‘growing by 
leaps and bounds” in the Palmetto 
State and that the hooded order had 
more than twenty chapters ‘in this 
neck of the woods.” The latest 
demonstration in South Carolina oc- 
curred in West Columbia, in the 
shadow of the South Carolina State- 
house. 

During Grand Dragon Green's 
brief stay in Columbia he was intro- 
duced to the House of Representa- 
tives as “our good neighbor from 
Georgia’ to the applause of the legis- 
lators. That night, however, at the 
initiation ceremony, there were mixed 
boos and cheers from spectators. The 
legislative incident caused Mrs. M. E. 
Tilly, Atlanta church leader and 
member of the President’s Civil 
Rights Commission, to write some 
600 letters to women in church work 
all over South Carolina calling on 
them to demand that Governor J. 
Strom Thurmond denounce the action 
of the House of Representatives in 
applauding the grand dragon and to 
press for an anti-mask law. 

South Carolina has an anti-Klan 
law, passed back in 1928, which 
makes it a felony for any person, 
masked or disguised, individually or 
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as a group, to “assault, threaten, 
menace or intimidate any other per- 
son or persons.” But it apparently 
does not prevent motorcades of 
Klansmen, sirens screaming, from 
riding up and down the highways, 
frequently in violation of traffic regu- 
lations. No attempt, under the exist- 
ing law, has been made to halt any 
of these demonstrations, but Govern- 
or Thurmond, Dixiecrat candidate 
for President last year, said in a 
speech recently, though not mention- 
ing the Klan by name, that “no in- 
dividual or organization can ever be 
permitted to take the law into its own 
hands, and by force or intimidations 
mistreat citizens of the state.” No act 
of violence attributable to the Klan 
has occurred in South Carolina to 
date, although letters signed “KKK” 
have been received by a Federal judge 
and the editor of the leading Negro 
newspaper in the state. 


Since the end of the war some 
Klan activity has cropped up in 
nearly every part of the country. The 
Klan charter has been revoked in a 
number of states including Califor. 
nia, New York, Kentucky, New Jer. 
sey and Wisconsin. The Justice De. 
partment has investigated Klan acti. 
vities in scattered areas. However, 
Federal intervention, as in lynching 
cases, is supported by a very thin 
thread of law—whether civil rights 
of an individual have been violated, 
State authorities likewise can do little 
unless a crime is committed and it can 
be proved in court. But those who 
fight the Klan contend that much can 
be achieved through the passage of 
legislation which makes it a crime in 
itself to conceal one’s identity by 


regalia such as the Klan’s. 


Copyright New York Herald-Tribune 
(March 14, 1949) 


Snub To A Southerner 


SPORT FANS may not recall the incident but Manager 
Durocher sheds new light on it in his book, The Dodgers and Me. 
He explains Jackie Robinson's first “snub” of Dixie Walker, @ 
Southerner. Jackie had just joined the team and was on first when 
Dixie homered. Robinson violated baseball tradition (they all said 
later) by not waiting at the plate to shake hands with Dixie. 

“I did that deliberately,” Jackie says in Durocher’s new book. ‘I 
knew the cameras were focused on me and that pictures showing 
me shaking hands with him would hurt his hardware store dows 


South.” 


Walter Winchell 
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Outsiders see be-bop only as a startlingly new fad, but devotees 
of the cult insist they are protagonists of a jazz revolution 


got that way 


Se, 
O 


Reprinted from Magazine Digest 


EN MINUTES after the newly 

hired orchestra started playing, 

the dining room of a Manhattan 
hotel was empty except for the wait- 
etsand the musicians. A minute later, 
the musicians were gone too—fired. 

“You told me you played music,” 
stormed the hotel manager. ‘What 
do you call that noise?” 

“That’s music,’’ answered the or- 
chestra leader defiantly. ‘That's be- 
bop.” 
= of a Hollywood night club 
greeted a be-bop orchestra with such 
stony hostility that the band’s easy- 
going saxophonist, one Yardbird 
Parker, suffered a nervous breakdown 
ind had to be packed off to a rest 
home, 

In Chicago a disk-jockey who spe- 
alized in hot music tried playing a 
bebop record—and for days after- 
wards his ears rang with the protests 
of his listeners, including one who 
threatened: “If you ever do that to 
ws again, I'll start listening to Guy 
Lombardo !”” 

All that happened quite recently, as 
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normal people count the passage of 
time. But it is early history to devo- 
tees of the cult of be-bop. Today there 
are more night clubs serving be-bop 
than stands serving orange drinks in 
the Broadway-52nd Street area. In 
Chicago strip-tease dives, the leading 
ladies now disrobe to the cacophony 
of be-bop. When be-bop was played 
during a return engagement in Holly- 
wood, ordinary folk were crowded 
out by film stars eager to listen—or to 
be photographed listening. 

The emergence of this new artform 
gives rise to several questions, the 
most pertinent of which is: ‘“What is 
be-bop?”’ Several observers, from 
serious music critics to mere recorders 
of the night-life scene, have tried to 
define the term. 

Sidney Finklestein suggests in 
Masses and Mainstream that “the 
tune exists only in the performers’ 
minds, while they actually play 
counter melodies against it. Harmoni- 
cally, be-bop is based on the diatonic 
key system of concert music, which it 
carries to an extreme use of unre- 


solved dissonances, chromatic notes, 
common chords with raised or 
lowered tones... almost like a 
musical tight-rope walking.” 

In Down-Beat, the bible of pop- 
ular musicians, Dave Banks finds that 
be-bop “‘is chiefly characterized by 
flowing harmonic progressions, odd 
intervals, use of passing tones and a 
wealth of melodic ideas poured forth 
at tremendous tempo.” However, he 
admits that a seeker after the meaning 
of be-bop must be familiar with the 
“labyrinth passageways of harmony 
and atonality.” 

Other commentators, seeking a 
familiar comparison, have likened be- 
bop to the writing of Gertrude Stein 
and the painting of Picasso. 

For music-listeners who “know 
what they like’ but are unfamiliar 
with the technical terms of music, 
Time provides this description of a 
be-bop session at one of its temples, 
a Broadway basement bistro known as 
the Metropolitan Bopera House: 

“A lantern-jawed singer with baby- 
doll bangs and a piano player with a 
floppy polka-dot tie opened and 
closed their mouths like goldfish send- 
ing up bubbles. The sound of their 
voices was drowned out by the 
thumping and puffing of six poker- 
faced young men behind them; who 
played their instruments with loud, 
emotionless precision. 

“When they had finished, the audi- 
ence applauded politely. No one 
screamed; no one bounced; no one 
fell in a fit; no one left. The care- 
fully disorganized music began again, 
_ the performers staring blankly at the 
audience, the audience staring back. 
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Bop was a very serious business . , .” 

No matter which way you look at 
it, be-bop is different from any other 
music you ever heard. Some of its 
opponents insist it is different from 
any music, period. 

High priest of the be-bop cult js 
an uninhibited 32-year-old Negro, 
John Birks (“Dizzy”) Gillespie, 
Whether or not Gillespie actually in. 
vented be-bop is a matter which will 
be taken up later in this article. Cer. 
tainly he is its chief exponent and the 
man to whom be-bop fans look for 
guidance. 

The extent to which Gillespie in- 
fluences not only the musical appre- 
ciation of his followers, but their ap- 
pearance, manner of dress, and social 
habits is nothing short of incredible. 

Gillespie, for example, affects a 
small tuft of hair under his lower lip; 
therefore Broadway has recently been 
treated to the sight of thousands of 
his post-adolescent fans wearing sim- 
ilar adornments. Those too young to 
grow their own are apt to paste on 
false goatees. 

Gillespie wears a beret and horn- 
rimmed glasses, therefore those arti- 
cles of clothing are worn by all true 
devotees. Gillespie once was photo- 
gtaphed, quite accidentally, with the 
two lower buttons of his shirt un- 
buttoned. Immediately, all over the 
country, thousands of be-bop lovers 
ritualistically loosed their lower shitt 
buttons. 

The exigencies of one-night stands 
often force Gillespie to sleep on 
buses, and therefore to appear on the 
podium with clothes which look as 
though they had been slept in—be- 
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cause they have. Hénce a well-pressed 
suit has become the sign of an out- 
sider among be-bop fans. 

Unlike most cult leaders, however, 
Gillespie does not lack a sense of 
humor. He is an extrovert who en- 
joys life thoroughly. He is unusually 
articulate, but at that he laughs even 
more than he talks. Ergo, immoder- 
ate laugher has become a_ be-bop 
characteristic. One radio comedian 
who received an unexpected response 
toa modest sally pointedly asked his 
audience: “Was the joke that good— 
or are you all Dizzy Gillespie fans?” 

It amuses Gillespie occasionally to 
pretend that he is an Arab or a Hin- 
du. “In Europe, when I toured with 
my ‘band last year, people would 
sometimes think that I was a Mo- 
hammedan nobleman or something,” 
he explains, “so I would go along 
with the gag.” 

News of this innocent impersona- 
tion caused a religious upheaval in the 
inner citcle of be-bop. Some of its 
practitioners actually embraced Islam, 
and took to themselves near-Eastern 
names. Richard O. Boyer in the New 
Yorker reports that Art Blakey, a be- 
bop orchestra drummer, now prefers 
to be known as Abdullah Buhaina; 
Orlando Wright, saxophonist, has be- 
come Gonga Musa; McKinley Dur- 
ham, another saxophonist, is Abdul 
Hamid; Howard Bowe is Sulayman 
Rasheed; and Walter Bishop has 
taken the name of Ibrahim Ibn Is- 
mail. 

Gillespie, however, does not laugh 
at them. He knows at first hand that 
the lot of the Negro is not easy, and 
explains sympathetically: ‘They've 
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been hurt, and they turn East to try 
to get away from it.” 

His own background, Gillespie 
doesn’t try to hide. His boyhood -in 
Cheraw, S. C., was hard. ‘My father 
beat me every Saturday regular,” he 
recalls. “I was scared of him. When 
he talked, he roared . . . But he was 
good to my mother.” 

Nevertheless, his father gave Dizzy 
his start in music. He was the leader 
of a local band, and to prevent the 
players from pawning their instru- 
ments, he brought them all home 
after rehearsals and performances. 
Living in a small house cluttered 
with trumpets, trombones, clarinets 
and drums, Dizzy learned to play 
them all in self-defense. 

In his late teens Dizzy played the 
trumpet, his favorite instrument, with 
several Philadelphia orchestras. At 
20 he crashed the rarefied New York 
atmosphere. He played with both the 
Ellington and Calloway orchestras be- 
fore he formed his own aggregation. 

After working hours, Gillespie 
foregathered with other musicians in 
rehearsal studies, in basement Harlem 
dives—anywhere the making of unin- 
hibited music was permitted. At some 
undefinable point in one of these 
sessions, the music now known as be- 
bop was born. 

Most, fans take it for granted that 
Gillespie is its father, but there are 
other claimants. Yardbird Parker, 
for example, the same practitioner 
who suffered the nervous breakdown 
in Hollywood, maintains that he in- 
vented be-bop while fooling with a 
saxophone in the woodshed of his 
mother’s home in, Kansas City. 
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The most logical claimant is an 
eccentric character named Thelonius 
Monk, a 29-year-old lifelong resident 
of Harlem, who refuses to press his 
claim. Monk, regarded by insiders as 
the best be-bop pianist and composer 
in the business, lives in comparative 
poverty (compared with Gillespie's 
$25,000-a-year-plus income) because 
he refuses to be bothered with turn- 
ing up for jobs. He also eats only 
when he is hungry, sleeps only when 


apartment and demand access to the 
piano at 4 A.M. 

Certainly Gillespie, Parker, and 
Monk were all present at the birth 
of be-bop. They remain good friends, 
concerned only with interpreting the 
music which one serious critic has de. 
fined—a little to their surprise—as 
“essentially a social art, a breaking 
away, a revolution, from the rigid 
tenets of conventional music.” 


Copyright, Magazine Digest 


tired, and may turn up at a friend’s (February, 1949) 


Pioneer In Tombstone 


BOOTHILL GRAVEYARD in Tombstone, Arizona, is one of 
the most popular tourist attractions on highway 80, the southern 
route to California. Here on a rocky hillside, flanked by friendly 
mountains, lie Tombstone’s famous dead of the silver boom days. 
The good and the bad, victims of murder, flood, Indian outrage and 
the hangman's noose all lie peacefully side by side in shallow 
rock-heaped graves. 

The best-cared-for grave in the cemetery is that of John Swain 
Slaughter, the great Negro pioneer. Slaughter came to Tombstone 
as a cowboy with Sheriff John Slaughter and Billy Claibourne, driv- 
ing a herd of cattle in 1879. Claibourne saved a man’s life, killed 
a man and was‘shot to death by Buckskin Frank Leslie in 1882. 
Slaughter was the only man who faced down Leslie who is known 
to have killed fourteen victims including his wife. When 
Leslie attempted to jump Slaughter’s mining claim he drove off the 
killer with a shotgun, Later he faced him again in Wonacross 
store. 

John Swain Slaughter worked as a cowboy, miner and in the 
last years of ‘his life as custodian of the county court-house. He 
died in 1945, more than 100 years old and so well loved that he © 
received the largest funeral ever held in Cochise county. He was 
a veteran of the Civil War. 

Sarah Grace Bakarich 
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THE 
FREEBOOTERS 


BY ROBERT WERNICK 


This strange, bitter tale of the wanderings of a Negro and white 

GI through the streets and alleys of North Africa has been told 

in colorful prose by Author Robert Wernick, motion picture 

editor of Life Magazine. His proud colored soldier, John Black, 

is a long-to-be-remembered character set in a foreign land but 
more at home than in his native America. 


TWOWORLDSMAN, an 

Arab in a cheap European suit, 

a lump of discrepancies from 
cracked shoes to fez, shuffled across 
the entrance to the street, turned into 
it tugging at the halter of a donkey. 
He was a garbage-man, emissary of 
Western sanitation to the brawling 
fetid native world. The donkey had 
strapped to its sides two baskets full 
of orange peels and whatever was 
filthy and useless enough for an Arab 
to throw away—the baskets so swol- 
len and the street so narrow that no 
one could cross the donkey’s path 
without being jostled, and spattered 
with filth, and bitten by flies. 

I could trace his progress toward 
me by the clamor and curses. A mer- 
chant had had his silk slipper stained, 
a soothsayer squatting at a doorstep 
had his box of sand and all his cal- 
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culations upset, a barefoot washer- 
woman, half-crazy in rags, threatened 
him with the evil eye. A shoeshine 
boy, who could slip by, punched the 
donkey in the belly to make it kick, 
but it had only energy enough to 
stumble. The man turned around, 
and swore, and hit one of the don- 
key’s eyes. 

He swore steadily, at the people 
and the filth and the flies, swore a 
steady drumbeat through all the hub- 
bub of the stores and street; and in 
squeaky counterpoint to it came a 
chorus of children reciting verses of 
the Koran in a school. 

I was looking in at these children 
—their school was only an opening 
let into the building, like the prosti- 
tutes’ rooms—when the garbage man 
bumped into me. He had one eye 
black and deep-set, the other red and 


swollen to the level of his cheekbone. 
“Dirty pig,” he said to me in French; 
his breath was a foul flux of anger. 

The words were an explosion of 
gutterals, packed with malevolence 
as if he was trying to concentrate into 
them all the indigenous irritation of 
a poor, ragged fly-bitten Arab with 
the dull vanity of a functionary of the 
French Republic and the Government 
General of Algeria. He was cursing 
more than me, and more than his 
poverty and diseases. It was his con- 
dition, his double condition as de- 
spised and despiser, master and slave, 
that was like an Arabian Nights devil 
bottled inside him, gloomy, thwarted, 
scratching, spurning. His whole body 
might have been scooped out, and the 
devil crammed into the skin behind 
the frayed suit and the cracked shoes, 
locked there in a paroxysm of imper- 
sonal rage, dragging garbage daily 
through a city when only the total 
annihilation of the city and of all 
mankind could solace him. 

“Dirty pig,” he repeated, while the 
flies buzzed around him mimicking 
his rage. 

“Dirty Ayrab,” I said and pushed 
him back against his donkey with the 
mechanical gesture of one warding 
off the evil eye. “Watch where you're 
going from now on.” I turned and 
walked away from him, and the 
curses he threw at my back gave way 
to others as he stepped on other feet 
or received other slaps, and soon he 
was only a monotonous growl far be- 
hind me. 

That street was no wider than an 
alley, and where an old building had 

an overhanging storey, it almost be- 


came a tunnel. But it was noon, and 
the sun had fingered its way down the 
cracked walls and splashed drops and 
streaks of white across the moldering 
facades. In the windless stinking air, 
the sound of the crowd, its haggling 
and gossip, was choked and vicious, 
Even the beggar boys coming up to 
offer a chance to buy a bottle of real 
Scotch whiskey or their own virgin 
sisters were restless and irritable. 
At the end of the street was a 
crowd of soldiers, a barrier of khaki 
against all the dirty white robes and 
veils. They were lined up at the en- 
trance of a house with a sign hanging 
out, a sign of rotten wood on which 
were still a few cracked and fading 
flowers and the name written in fan- 
ciful leters; Aw Panier Fleuri. 
These premises had been a palace 
or a rich merchant's home in the days 
of the pirates. The square hewn 
stones were solidly in place, there was 
some rude carving on the gateposts, 
and on either side of them a few of 
those blue enamel plates or panels 
which are said to have been tribute 
left by Dutch ships. The heavy wood 
door was shut tight, and the windows 
on the lower storeys were barred. 
The soldiers were noisy and mu- 
tinous. At my end they were mostly 
Americans, just arrived, and shout- 
ing with relative good nature, “We 
can’t wait all day, tell them to get it 
over with up there.” At the head of 
the line they were English, Eighth 
Army men, desert-red, sweating and 
short-tempered. Two of them were 
beating their fists on the door, and 
they were all chanting, ‘“‘Open her up, 
open her up.” 
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Muffled whoops and screeches were 
the only answer from the house. 

“High old time they're having in 
there,” said one of the Americans to 
me. “Only place in town a guy can 
go without getting his can knocked 
off by an M.P.” He wiped his brow 
and his neck with a checkered hand- 
kerchief. “I'd like to see some of 
them officers sweating out a line in 
this weather.” 

An English corporal was slipping 
away, a little man with a shrewd bit- 
ter face. ‘Nothin’ to do here, chums.” 
He spat. “Bloody South African 
buggers. In there since ten o'clock. 
Never think of nothing but their own 
bleeding pleasure.” He winked at 
me, and said, “I know another place, 


mate, but it’s out of bounds to all - 


ranks, Care to try sneaking in with 
me?” I shook my head, and he went 
clattering off. 

“How long are they going to keep 
itup?” 

“No bloody wog is going to make 
me wait no bloody—”’ 

“Bust the door in.” 

“Christ almighty, we got to be 
back at two o'clock.” 

All their impatience and obscenity 
merged, till you could hardly tell the 
British from the American voices. 
Their cries rose clear and contemptu- 
ous above the endless unlovely North 
African mutter around them, a speech 
that seems invented by a race that 
knew no emotions but hatred and 
despair. 

The two men at the door were now 
stamping, swearing, shaking their 


- fists, flushed and breathless, churning 


themselves up to the same raging vio- 
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lence as my garbage man. But they 
were less bound than he by external, 
social convention. One of them 
sprang up in the air, sprang up in 
one amazing impulse to what ap- 
peared to be his own height over the 
top of his head, caught hold of the 
iron bar that held up the sign, hung 
on it, flexed himself, wrenched it . 
loose from the mortar, and came 
down on his two feet, brandishing the 
bar and striking the door, almost be- 
fore we had time to laugh and en- 
courage him. 

He was a Scotchman, a gaunt pow- 
erful man, his face and knees a mass 
of raw red knobs, his cap perched at 
the most precarious angle on a shock 
of raw red hair. The petty regularity 
of his summer uniform—the white 
puttees around his ankles, the white 
shorts, the shirtsleeves folded to the 
regulation fraction of the inch above 
the elbow—was drowned in the 
freckled sinewy tangle of his flesh, so 
that he looked like a drunk Scandi- 
navian god raising his huge arms, 
blind drunk with destruction. The 
door shook and cracked as he 
pounded. He rammed the bar 
through one of the cracks and tried to 
pty up the bolt. The bar snapped in 
two. He picked up what was left 
of the sign and broke it across his 
knee and trampled the pieces into 
sawdust; howling all the time like a 
wounded warlock. 

“Go to it, Jock,” they shouted. 
“Give it to them good.” . 

He went on with his primordial 
cries, and like an apparition they had 
called up, an old woman suddenly 
was on the balcony above his head, 
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an old witch out of the northern 
forests, pinched and scabbed, with 
blue tattoo marks on her forehead, 
and no teeth and apparently no lips. 
She poked her palsied chin over the 
railing, and squinted down at the sol- 
diers and shrilled, “You wait. You 
wait.” 

“Not wait for you, you hoor,” 
yelled back the Scotchman. 

“Give it to her, Jock,” 
shouted. 

She held out two bare scarecrow 
arms in a mixture of supplication and 
despair. Then she fastened her 
fingers to the railing and almost 
doubled up over it, all twisted and 
lumpy and uncomfortable as the 
mattress hanging to air beside her. 
Her voice came out in breathless 
squeals, to explain it was a busy day, 
if the gentlemen would just be pa- 
tient, there were many gentlemen in- 
side, heroic allies, it was a good 
house, always been a good house, 
English nobility had come there be- 
fore the war, it was a clean house, A- 
one, numéro wahad—she slipped in- 
to a bastard French, as if she thought 
they would believe her more readily 
in a foreign tongue. 

They didn’t even listen to her. 
They shouted and whistled. The 
Scotchman shook his fist at her and 
yelled again, “You hoor, you wog 
hoor.” 

She maundered on, with the delib- 
erate listlessness of a magician before 
an audience that knows all his tricks, 
offering them advertisement, pleas 
for patience, concern for their health, 
patriotism (‘best damn French 
girls”), sympathy, philosophy, grief. 


they 


She rolled her eyes, blew her nose, 
beat her withered breasts, hopped 
from one end of the balcony to the 
other, lifted her hands to heaven, 

“What a show that old bitch js 
putting on,” said the Americans. But 
they were getting impatient too. 

There was a whole close-packed 
mob of soldiers now and every time 
the old crone opened her mouth, they 
chanted, “Open up, open up.” A 
mob of Arabs had gathered too, from 
both ends of the street, to form a sub- 
sidiary audience. 

With a last weary blast of entreaty, 
the old madam crooked herself back 
upright on the balcony, shrugged her 
shoulders, gave a hideous little smile 
of martyrdom, and suddenly, like the 
last sane person in the world going 
deliberately mad just to be like every 
one else, she loosed such a screech as 
the sparrow must hear when a hawk 
swoops on him. She stamped, and 
pounded on the railing, and danced 
and foamed at the mouth. 

“No damn!’ she cried in her 
hawkvoice. ‘No damn! No damn!” 

“Give it to them, old wog,”’ I said. 
They were startled into silence, gap- 
ing at the dancing body and its stu- 
pendous cry. 

Only the Scotchman was ready for 
her, ready and in position in some 
field beyond humanity where they 
could recognize each other as blood 
kin and blood enemies: mountain 
hawk and mountain lion, crazed and 
thirsty and clawing in the summet 
heat, though in the plains here, far 
from home. Beast for beast, he hada 
hoarse roar as savage and as fearless 
as her screams. 
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“You hoor, you hoor,” he said. 

“No damn, no damn!” she gave 
him back, and she caught him at a 
moment when his head was back, his 
face freckled and throbbing against 
the sun, blinking and twitching with 
the heat and anger, and she spat down 
into his eyes. 

The wall of her house was smooth 
up to the balcony, but the one op- 
posite had cracks and holes and pro- 
tuding beams, remnants of some 
attempt to shore it up in its long de- 
cay. The Scotchman made a leap even 
higher than when he had caught the 
sign. He got hold of one of the 
beams, swung to another, scrambled 
up what looked like blank wall to a 
third; and with one graceful wildcat 
motion braced himself and swung 
across the street, roaring in mid-air, 
at the level of the balcony. 

The woman hardly looked at him, 
she went on with her frenzy of 
screeching; but she caught him just 
before he landed, with a contemptu- 
ous fly-killing sweep of her hand that 
was yet so powerful it stopped him 
cold. And down he went into the 
street. He bounced up on his two 
feet, still lithe and feline, still roar- 
ing. She howled down at him: ‘No 
damn! No damn!” 

Between her leer of triumph and 
the comic-Scotchman bewilderment 
on his red face, they made a moment 
of relaxation, a moment when every 

‘one was ready to laugh, the animal 
anger cracking. Another second, and 
there was a fat American who had 
thought of a joke, and that might 
have been the end of everything. 

- But at that moment also, my gar- 
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bage man and his donkey, having 
writhed their path of curses down the 
street and now having reached the 
level of the building, came blunder- 
ing in among the soldiers. And one 
of them may have tripped against a 
bag, or the garbage man stumbled 
on the toes of another, or out of 
sheer malice steered his load to jostle 
them, or he may have been pushed 
by a mischievous shoeshine boy—or 
nothing at all may have happened, 
and the mere arrival of the stinking 
beast with its whirlpool of flies and 
its cursing guide, at that moment of 
grotesque irritation, in the great heat, 
may have been the cause of all that 
happened. 

Some one said, “Look out,” some 
garbage was spilled, some oaths 
shouted, the garbage man went on 
cursing, the Scotchman stamped and 
roared, some one was pushed and 
hit whoever pushed him and some 
one tripped and sprawled on the 
ground. The flies made a buzzing 
whirlwind. 

The fat American waddled into 
the center of the crowd, picked a 
handful of orange peels out of one of 
the baskets, crunched in into a ball, 
and with an expert sidearm throw 
sent it straight up into the woman’s 
face. The garbage man hit the fat 
American on the side of the head; 
whereupon another American ripped 
the whole basket loose and turned it 
over the head of the garbage man. It 
was very hot and the flies were sting- 
ing. ) 

Two Moroccan soldiers, in striped 
burnous and sandals, were walking 
hand-in-hand gravely down the 
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street. They came trotting up, per- 
haps only to see what the trouble was. 
An Englishman and a street-Arab had 
fallen to the ground together and 
were punching and kicking. The fat 
American, with his good-natured 
smile, tried to separate them. The 
Arab pulled out a knife and stabbed 
him. 

He fell backward onto a hill of 
garbage, his smile not yet faded. 

Then the street exploded—a hot 
roaring gust as if the devil in the gar- 
bage man had broken loose at last, 
and still cramped between houses 
and cobblestones threw himself 


madly around, ravening, in a flash of 
rage and heat, fighting, animal cries, 
knives, the scattering filth, the angry 
flies; doors bolted, women and chil- 
dren scampering barefoot and squeal- 
ing; hacking and kicking; and every- 


where the magnified buzzing of the 
flies. 

The anonymity of chaos carried off 
the Scotchman, Moroccans, the man 
‘who had been next to me, the man 
who had first knocked down an Arab. 
I tried to push my way out of the 
swirl of soldiers, down the street 
throbbing with the impersonal fright- 
fulness of mob cries. 

An American corporal, a big red- 
faced man, his nose and mouth al- 
most obliterated by the swollen puff- 
ing of his cheeks, ran past me and 
tripped over a little shoeshine boy 
who had himself tripped and fallen 
to the cobblestones. The boy whim- 
pered, the soldier shouted, ‘You 
lousy nigger, you dirty lousy little 
nigger.” He held him up by the 
scruff of his neck and ripped off the 


dirty burlap bag that was the boy's _ 


shirt and all he had for clothes. He 
held him up and put his other hand 
over his face, as if he wanted to flay 
off the boy’s skin that was whiter than 
his own, to prove there was an under. 
lying taint. “I'll teach you to pull a 
knife on a white man,’’ he shouted. 
He pulled his hand back, tightened 
it into a fist almost bigger than the 
boy’s whole face; then he hit him 
with it, twice, full in the face. “I'll 
teach you your place,” he said. 

A whistle at the end of the street, 
and a voice, that became general: 

“The M.P.’s. The M.P.’s.” 

For a moment every one stood 
where he was, every one stiff and 
silent as in a picture of the classical 
school: fists raised, knives bran- 
dished, some men rolling on the 
ground, others lifting their feet to 
run; anger, fear and lust painted 
broadly on their faces; some with 
missiles of garbage in their hands; 
the red-faced soldier with his fist 
poised again over the awful purple 
face of the boy; the old bawd, now 
streaming with filth, shaking her 
bony arms over the mob like a 
priestess or sibyl. 

Then as the police came charging 
in their white helmets, brandishing 
their white sticks, every one ran. 

I ran with them, having no desire 
either to see what had become of the 
protagonists in the late drama or to 
face questioning in the barracks of 
the military police. I ran into the 
naked blinded body of the shoeshine 
boy, and I picked him up and carried 
him as I ran. 

There were sure to be M.P.’s at 
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both ends of the street. I turned into 
a blind alley, where I remembered I 
had noticed a little Arab cafe, with a 
table or so outside, where young men 
sat after lunch, sipping coffee and 
playing checkers. Every other door 
was already barricaded and bolted; 
but at the cafe they were still pulling 
in the tables, and I came down upon 
them with my screaming boy before 
they had time to lock themselves in. 
I pushed my way in with the last of 
the young men and stood blinking in 
the darkness. 


I could hear tables piled up against . 


the door, with an excited chattering. 
The boy was pulled out of my arms, 
and screamed more shrilly as they 
fumbled to find out what was wrong 
with him. Some one took me roughly 
by the shoulders, and “I heard some 
one say at my ear, “Kill him.” I 
trembled like an imbecile. I had the 
feeling that arms and knives were 
about me, that the garbage man had 
caught me and stuffed me in the 
bottom of his basket. 

I was thrown back against a wall, 
and I could now make out the figures 
of four or five men who were inde- 
cisively pulling or pushing me, all 
shouting at each other and at me. 
Beyond them was a murky confusion, 
of moving of furniture and talk in 
three languages. 

A few rays of the summer sun 
came in through the cracks in the 
boards that protected the window; 
like the light in a 17th century paint- 
ing they fell haphazard, giving a his- 
trionic sharpness and terror to the 
switls of movement in the darkness. 
The boy had been stretched out on a 
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table, where he was still writhing 
and whimpering; a pair of men were 
holding his arms and legs and calling 
for disinfectants. Others were mov- 
ing about chairs and tables, or simply 
pushing each other out of the way, 
shouting questions and explanations, 
or muttering in sinister groups. in the 
background. Tales of the refinement 
of Arab cruelty beat batswings 
around me. I wanted to scream, I 
tried to cover my face. 

A man with a deep voice had be- 
gun an oration in French, in which I 
could catch the words: raison, hu- 
manité, impérialisme. 

A shrill young man set to postur- 
ing in front of me, poking a finger 
into my chest. “You kidnap,” he said, 
“you kidnap.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” I said. 

He poked me again and pointed at 
the boy on the table. “Martyre de 
l'impérialisme,” he said. 

Three or four others ran forward, 
jabbering, pointing at me, proposing 
God knows what. The two men that 
held me, like soldiers dying at their 
post, held on to me without asking 
questions. 

The shrill young man’s face was 
bobbing up and down in front of me 
like a boxer. He spat insults at me: 
“ignoble animal” was one of them. 

The quiet sourceless voice whis- 
pered again, in adequate English: 
“Kill him.” 

Then another buzzing and yam- 
mering, the hands on my shoulders 
and arms tightened, and I was ready 
to make a break for it, trying to think 
clearly and only being able to think, 
how will they write this up in the 
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papers, G. I. SLAIN IN CASBAH 
RIOT, when a new voice, an Ameri- 
can voice this time, unmistakably, 
richly American, said: 

“For Christ’s sakes, leave him be.” 

The voice had a quality of sureness 
and command that cut through all 
their chatter, and whether they under- 
stood the words or not, the men hold- 
ing me let go, and I shook myself 
loose, feeling my head ache as if I 
had been sitting too long by a hot 
stove. 

’ A door in the back opened now, 
and lamps were brought in. Like so 
many beneficent jinn they threw off 
the spell of violence and confusion, 
left us all standing awkwardly, in 
melodramatic and irrational postures, 
in a shabby sultry Arab cafe. 

They were a group of young men, 
such as I had seen often enough 
sitting at the tables outside, or in 
groups in the parks, wearing a fez 
over French clothes, intense, always 
quietly arguing. They hurried and 
bustled around me, to apologize, say 
there had been a misunderstanding, 
asking me to sit down, calling for 
coffee, affable, courteous, European. 
' The one who had poked and 
threatened me the most was most 
anxious to put me at my ease, offering 
me the best chair, a glass of brandy. 

“Do sit here. The coffee will be 
coming in presently. Real coffee, in 
your honor. You like it strong, don’t 
you? You must understand, it is most 
regrettable, in the circumstances, in 
the darkness—” 

“The boy,” I said, still unsteady. 

In their burst of efficiency a group 
of them had got a pail of water and 


wiped the blood off the boy's face, 
There were no broken bones, they 
said. They called for some wine to 
give the kid, and some cakes to gnaw 
at, and they dressed him in a man’s 
shirt. 

“The boy is all right. Here, try 
this brandy. We did not at first realize 
—the darkness—”’ 

“Of course not.” 

“We will give the boy a few sous 
and send him home. If he has a 
home. It is fortunate there were no 
serious consequences.” 

I could agree to that. 

“As it happens,” he went on, “you 
fell among us at an opposite moment, 
when we were already engaged in an 
interesting discussion with your com- 
patriot.” 

“My compatriot.” I blinked. The 
man with the voice—I looked for 
him, and then I saw him, sitting at a 
table in a corner where he had pre- 
sumably been sitting since before I 
came in, sipping one of the dubious 
North African apéritifs out of a glass 
made of the bottom of a beer bottle. 

He was an American all right, a 
Negro, with corporal’s stripes, with a 
big round authoritative pitch-black 
face. 

“Howdy, Sergeant,” he said to me. 

But we could not talk then. The 
young Arabs, learning I could speak 
some French, wanted me to translate 
for the benefit of my compatriot their 
theories of imperialism and the class 
struggle, and I was kept busy for a 
while with the oppressions of the 
French, riots and caids and elections. 
They would have liked from us a cit- 
cumstantial account of a lynching, 
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and they were disappointed that 
neither of us could offer one. 

They were all expecting to be 
drafted, and their talk had an un- 
pleasant, cynical desperation which 
was familiar enough to me. 

“But isn’t it the same thing, basi- 
cally,” said one of them to my com- 
patriot, “being conscripted under a 
flag not your own? Isn't that your 
case, too? No offense intended.” 

“No,” was the answer. But he had 
to explain it, and it took a long time. 

“But do you honestly hope,’’ asked 
another, ‘‘by your serving in the army 
to better the cause of your people?” 

“Certainly,” was the answer. 

They had a facile, cerebral anima- 
tion which rapidly disappeared. They 
told me their names, but I could 
never remember them. We drank a 
toast to liberty when it was time to 


go. 

We shook hands all around and 
went up the alley, two Americans in 
our crisp clean uniforms, through all 
the filth and foreign babble. There 
was the usual clatter of trade and 


idleness in the street. At the open 
door of the Panier Fleuri, the old 
bawd, with a black eye, stood and 
looked at us vengefully, but shouted 
at us: “Good girls here, A-one, 
clean.” 

Outside a heap of garbage lay 
stinking in the sun as a memorial to 
the late disturbances. Another bare- 
foot boy was looking wistfully at the 
orange peels. 

“We might as well walk together 
aways,” I proposed. Then I thanked 
him, awkwardly, for having saved 
me a beating. 
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“They didn’t mean any harm,” he 
said. 

“What were you doing there any- - 
way?” I couldn’t help asking. 

“I try to observe sociological con- 
ditions wherever I go,” he replied. 
And I looked at him a little fearfully, 
but the voice running so richly under 
the stiffness of the words reassured 
me. 

We talked in a desultory way for 
I learned he was in town 
only for the day—he had driven an 
officer in from the camp, and the of- 
ficer had holed himself up in a 
brothel and wouldn’t be out till mid- 
night. In another few days they 
would be sailing east for the Persian 
Gulf or Assam; neither of them a 
particularly desirable assignment. 

“I had always been anxious to ob- 
serve the social and economic condi- 
tions on this continent,” he said. It 
was the pedantic primness of a man 
who came to the dictionary late in 
life. Still, when he talked of his first 
sight of Africa, there was a color and 
excitement, against his will as it were 
—how they came running up out of 
their hold, fifteen hundred black men 
in khaki shirts or undershirts, up in 
the morning in the warm land breeze 
to see a land theirs and never theirs, 
ancestral and unimaginably remote. 
“That's Africa, man,” and they were 
all thinking, what difference did it 
make to them; but proud in a way of 
this homeland that was not theirs. 
Then of course they were disap- 
pointed, expecting to see jungle, at 
least camels; but there were brown 
unfriendly hills, and then a city, 
docks, apartment houses. 
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He was the first man in six months 
to whom I could talk about the city, 
~ tell all the things I hated in it, the 
crowds and smells, the cost of liquor 
and women, the grimy scrabbling 
khaki existence, and most of all the 
curse on the land, the conflict... . 

“Seems like I can’t get away from 
race questions,” he said, smiling. 

“As Americans,” I said, “we would 
carry them around with us wherever 
we went. But the hell with it now. 
Let's take a walk up out of the city— 
from a distance it is beautiful. Let’s 
turn our backs on it altogether. There 
are trees and gardens up the road, 
and the dust that is the most beauti- 
ful thing in this country—it makes 
everything less harsh and simple.” 

“I try to understand things,” he 
said solemnly, “I mean weigh them 
and understand them. They were 
much simpler when I was a kid. Then 
everything was race, black and white 
was good and bad, and that was 
that.” The day he lost that primal 
simplicity was when he was an eleva- 
tor boy and he saved a drunk from 
falling and breaking his head; so the 
drunk gave him a copy of the Story 
of Philosophy, by Dr. Will Durant. 
“From that moment,” he said, “I de- 
termined to become an intellectual.” 

He said it perfectly gravely. F said 
happily: “Let's become friends.” For 
the first time we thought of telling 
each other our names. 

“My name is Black,” he said. I 
thought at first it was his idea of an 
intellectual joke, but it really was his 
name: Corporal John Black of the 
Whatever QM Battalion. 

He really was black; black as a 
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crow, black as the ace of spades, no 
coffee color, nothing Spanish. With 
some razor scars and a tricolor patch 
on his shoulder he could have passed 
for a Senegalese. He had a round 
head with kinky hair, a very flat nose, 
very thick lips, a white-toothed smile 
out of a minstrel show. Only a green- 
ish glint in his eyes, with a metallic 
note in his grave voice, took him out 
of character. His laugh was a great 
shrill giggle. I thought he had more 
will power than any one I had ever 
met. 

His voice was like his skin: taut, 
bright, with little rippling muscles 
underneath. It gave a quality of ham- 
mered experience to the merest plati- 
tudes he gave it to say. 

“I want to serve my people,” he 
said once. ‘I also want to know what 
I'm doing.” 

We were both talking almost at 
once, walking with our loose military 
stride, paying no attention to what 
we were passing: the trolleybusses 
and their human stuffing, the white 
rectangles of the apartment houses, _ 
the beggars, colonels, smart women, 
the posters, the great ragged trunks 
of the eucalyptus trees, all the local 
color. In our grave way we were as 
happy as a pair of kids, tasting the 
joy after long solitude of finding 
some one to talk to without circum- 
locutions and explanations and at- 
rangements. 

There was no good keeping Race 
I told him all the 
evil I knew about the Arabs. 

We got through the suburbs before 
we were aware of it; on off the main 
road, through farm country and pas- 
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ture, through a squalid village, then 
a track across the fields. We went 
up the dry bed of a stream, its red 
day banks gouged and terraced by 
the winter floods. A few gnarled 
trees clawed at the banks. 

“There is something harsh about 
the country,” I said, “as if God had 
meant it to be beautiful and it was 
determined not to be, out of sheer 
hatred for the men that would inhabit 
it. The vegetables here are greener 
than anywhere in the world, and they 
look as though they have nothing to 
do with the red soil. And the soil 
itself looks as if it didn’t belong, was 
just holding out against the rocks by 
a blind effort of will.” 

“Tt seems to me,”” he said, ‘‘that if 
everybody tried to look at everything 
intelligently, from all sides, think 
things out . . .” 

That is what he was trying to do. 
He had a theory about the Arabs and 
about the war. But it was very im- 
portant, he said, to get all the differ- 
ent points of view. 

To illustrate it he began to tell me 
a story, not so much a story as a spin- 
ning out of incidents and impres- 
sions, of life on the ship that had 
brought him across the Atlantic. 


A LITTLE wind had come up, 
and was blowing a fine dust 

along the bed of the gorge. 
There was a heavy afternoon silence 


‘on the land. 
“You've talked yourself hoarse,” I . 
said. “Look, you've only a couple of - 


days more in this country, let’s try 
and spend them together. Come 
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down with me now, I have a girl. 


who stands between me and madness. 
I'm sure she'd like to meet you, and 
offer you a drink. You can eat with 
us if you have time. We can talk 
some more, pass the. time anyway. 
She's the only human being I know 
within 500 miles. You'll be able to 
speak to her, her English is good, on- 
ly she accents the word wrong to be 
charming.” 

He had to wait for his officer at 
the whorehouse. 

“But you said he was there till 
midnight.” 

It wasn’t hard to persuade him. 
We dusted ourselves off and headed 
back for the city. In half an hour 
we were in the white jerry-built 
roach-ridden haphazardly modern. 
building where she had her apart- 
ment. 

She was a pretty, greedy, giddy 
girl, with a rather sharp businesslike 
look (“Sots ratsonable, cheri,” was 
her war cry), and she could cook de- 
cent meals out of scraps of soldier- 
food I scrounged for her. We had 
taken each other for granted for so 
long now, it was hard for me to ex- 
plain if there was any affection at all 
between us. “She is a seawall,” I 
finally said, ‘‘between me and all the 
monotony of chaos that is the rest of 
my life here.” 

She kissed me expeditiously when 
we came in, and said how delighted 
she was to see my friend. And what . 
a strange chance, our meeting that 
way. And, it was always best to keep 
out of the way of the natives. 

“T'll mix you a drink,” she said, 
“the only kind of drink I can make. 
in this, how do you say, pig of a 
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country. Darling, you vex me. Why 
don’t you help me with my English. 
Just smell this dreadful stuff; but it’s 
all I can offer you.” , 

He thanked her gravely. 

She bounced into the kitchen to 
give a brush-stroke to her hair, and 
she bounced back again to sit on her 
little sofa next to John Black and say: 

“Tell me all about yourself.” 

“I was born in Alabama,” he said, 
“in nineteen hundred and—”’ 

“Il a une bonne geule,” she said to 
me. Then: “I am so happy,” she 
said to him, “to meet an American 
black, a real one. It is a whole new 
world for us, you know, the life in 
America; it is so strange to us. I see 
American soldiers, and I think, what 
goes on inside them, isn’t there some- 
thing different? There’s a different 


rhythm don’t you think? This one”’ 


—pointing at me—“he is not a real 
American, he speaks French, he reads 
books, he’s a cynic. But I always 
wanted to get down to the deeper 
things, the elements, you know. I’m 
really a peasant at heart.” Words 
came up in her like bubbles in boiling 
water. “I like the natural things, 
the deep rhythm. And that is what 
I like about Americans, especially the 
American blacks, they live closer to— 
What was that book I was reading? 
By Faulkner, there is a man who un- 
derstands the American people. I 
have always wanted to meet a real 
American, not this one.”” And after 
another sip of her drink: “What I 
like about the blacks is they are so 
natural, they are not constrained, you 
know what I mean, not the jungle 
exactly, but they are close to nature. 
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And such remarkable musicians,” 

“Not me,” he said. 

“Oh, I don’t mean in the orchestra, 
I mean the real jazz, the rhythm, 
Show me some.” 

“Sho’nuff,’’ he said. He picked up 
a little useless table with shoddy na- 
tive ornaments, and beat his hands 
on it, a simple monotonous hammer. 
ing of no imaginable interest, but she 
yelped and said, “Listen to it, it’s in 
his bones. That's rhythm.” 

“I never played an instrument,” he 
said, with a broad smile of complicity 
at me. 

“It’s in your bones,” she cried. 
“It’s what I just said, being close to 
nature. These things are a question 
of blood. That's the wonderful thing 
about the black people, they have 
youth, they have energy, there is 
something simple about them, some- 
thing, how do you say—’’ 

“Childlike,” I suggested. 

“At all events,’’ she went on prim- 
ly, “not at all like those dirty Arabs.” 

“Dirty Arabs?” 

“What's wrong with the Arabs?” 


asked innocently. 


“You should know what's wrong 
with the Arabs,” she flashed back. 
“Waiting in the dark to put a knife 
in you every time you go out. What's 
wrong with the Arabs? They are 
dirty, they are mean, they are treacher- 
ous. Right here in this town—I could 
tell you stories—/zens, there was 
a girl I knew, she lived on her uncle's 
place, they have a big domaine at—I 
forgot the name of the place—she 
was driving the car and one of the 
Arabs jumped out, one of the Arabs 
that worked there, he jumped right 
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. jn front of the car and she ran over 
him. Of course it wasn’t her fault, 
but they paid him I forget how many 
thousand francs. Do you know why 
he did that? Because he figured he 
could get more money that way than 
by working. You won't believe it 
but it’s true. That’s the way the 
Arabs are. You can’t trust them, 
even the good ones. Why, you may 
know them for twenty years and you 
may think they are perfectly good, 
ordinary people, just like you and 
me, and then one day—’’ 

“Why don’t you leave the Arabs 
alone and sing us a song?’ I sug- 
gested maladroitly. 

“You don’t know the Arabs,” she 
said spitefully, “that’s why you talk 
about them as if they were men like 
us. But they are not at all. And I'll 
tell you how you can see it. Have 
you ever seen an Arab trying to act 
like a European? Well, they always 
do something wrong. You may talk 
to them a long time, thinking they 
are perfectly all right if you don’t 
/ know them, and then they do some- 
thing ridiculous; it comes out in 
them. Tiens, I could give you a case 
—I knew one, I knew him personal- 
ly, he was a perfect gentleman until 
he got a drop of liquor in his stom- 
ach, and then he became a beast. A 
teal beast. That’s the difference be- 
tween them and us. They have no 
sense of measure, they go to extremes. 
Oh, you can say what you like, be 
good to them if you want to, you'll 
see the thanks you get. They are mean 
and vengeful by nature.” 

We both fell to laughing at this, 
and she stamped her foot. 
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Then she laughed herself, and of- 
fered us some more drinks and said: 

“But here I am talking about poli- 
tics all the time. Doesn't politics 
make you sick? All these wars arid 
politics? You should be enjoying 
yourself in this country, the time you 
have to stay here. You are going 
away soon, no? Of course one never 
knows, in the war. But honestly, 
don’t you think this country is hor- 
tible? Don’t you suffer from the 
heat? Of course you wouldn’t; but it 
gets very cold in winter. Come to 
my window and look; there is one 
pretty thing I have here and that is 
the view of the harbor.” 

The harbor was pretty at sunset: 
fishing boats and freighters, warships 
and heaps of coal, the deep Mediter- 
ranean blue clouding and breaking, 
the radar mats like spider webs float- - 
ing up toward cloudless sky. We 
talked of a painter who was then ex- 
hibiting in the city some representa- 
tions of this harbor, as if painted 
from this very window. We got to 
talking of colors—color again—and 
I was explaining that it was the law 
of complementary colors that made 
the players throwing dice on a green 
table see red spots on them, the night 
of the St. Bartholomew massacre. 

“What I've always loved to look 
at,” she said suddenly to John Black, 
“come here, come back on the carpet 
where I can shine a lamp. Look at 
his hands,” she said to me, “the line 
I mean, what I like in their hands, 
this line between the dark and the 
light. Isn’t it like a monkey?” 

Rigidly, mechanically, quite with- 
out will, for he still had a tolerant 
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smile on his face, his open palm 
coiled, sprung upward, hit her hard 
on the cheek; sprang back just as sud- 
denly, and they were both on their 
feet, stammering, she in a first shock 
of cursing, but he, looking down at 
his hand with white-eyed amazement. 
All he said, was ‘“That’s not right,” 
in the tone of a pianist who has, at 
an easy moment in a wholly mastered 
piece, struck the wrong chord. 

I wanted to shout bravo, but the 
laziness of habit is too strong. I 
thought of life without the girl, the 
summer barrenness, the flies around 
the garbage man, and I said to my- 
self, let them fight it out among 
themselves, let them find their own 
way out. 

They didn’t do too badly. He 
gasped out some excuses in an agon- 
ized pidgin French. She said she un- 
derstood, it was nothing, with a good- 


Courtesy In Reverse 


THE HEAD WAITER of a big white restaurant was admonish 
ing the help at a weekly meeting. 

“When you have occasion,” he concluded, ‘‘to address the hostess 
or myself in the presence of guests it's not to be, ‘Hey, Vinnie! ot 
‘Hey, Lil!’ but ‘Excuse me, Mr. Vincent,’ or “Mrs. Washington.” 

The inevitable voice from a Negro busboy in the rear chimed in: 


“Gee, Mr. Vincent, I’m glad you made that rule. 


mannered bludgeoning competence 
she got him to the door, where he 
could say goodby, excuse himself © 
again, plunge away to the stairs alf 
cracked and broken, like a painting 
that has been varnished too soon, 

‘I wanted to run after him, to talk 
to him at least up the painful streets 
to tell him he was most right when 
he most wrong. 

It was too hot, and I was too tired, 
I turned back to face the girl, who 
had her finger tips on her cheek to 
see if it was swollen. She took a mali- 
cious triumphant stance with her 
hands on her hips, and she said to 
me: 

“What did I tell you? Under the 
skin they are all alike, aren't they? 
Just as I told you. Animals.” 
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I’ve been 


getting pretty fed up with everybody calling me, ‘Hey, busboy!” 


Jack Askins 
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